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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1937 


HE 91st Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 

operations for 1937 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 12, 1938. Total operating revenues increased over 1936 by 
$14,508,320 or 3.3%. Operating expenses increased $23,873,592 (due principally 
to higher wage scales, larger expenditures for maintenance, higher costs of 
materials and supplies and greater expenses incident to increased business). Net 
income was $27,278,638, as compared with $38,742,091 in 1936. Surplus was 
equal to 2.9% upon the outstanding Capital Stock as compared with 4.8% in 
1936. Surplus per share (par $50) was $1.45 as compared with $2.38 in 1936. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1936 
1937 Increase or Decrease 
OperaTtInG REVENUES $455,933,509 I $14,508,320 
Tora. OperatinG Expenses 337,961,293 I 23,873,592 
Leavinc Net REVENvE From Raitway Operations of 117,972,216 D 9,365,272 
Hire or Equipment and Joint Faciuiry Rents were 5,638,538 D 2,804,208 
Leavinec Net Rattway Operatinc IncoME of........ 73,000,927 11,179,666 
Income From Investments Orner Sources 
Maxine Gaoss Income of 110,560,154 D 9,739,972 
Renta For Leasep Lines, Interest ON THe Com- 
pany’s Desr AND OrHER CHARGES amounted to... 83,281,516 iI 1,723,481 
27,278,638 D _ 11,463,453 
AppRropRIATIONS To SINKING AND OTHER FunpDs, etc... . 8,144,466 I 801,726 
Surp.us (Equal to 2.9% on Capital Stock)........... 19,134,172, D 12,265,179 


Dividends aggregating 214% ($1.25 per share) were paid during the year and 
charged against 1937 income. Both gross and net income were adversely affected 
to the extent of about $15,000,000, as compared with 1936, by the elimination 
of the so-called emergency charges on freight traffic. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad invites the active interest of its stockholders and 
bondholders in getting people to travel and ship via The Pennsylvania Railroad. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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HE President's birthday celebrations have 

passed but the campaign to wipe out in- 
fantile paralysis has just begun. The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis was created 
by President Roosevelt to carry on a unified 
fight against this dread disease. Yours is the 
distinguished opportunity to become a 
Founder member of the new National Foun- 
Write for further 
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Recreation 
Or Relaxation 
Choose the Chelsea 


Here you will find everything to further your 
comfort and enjoyment—outside ocean-view 
rooms ... sun deck . .. beautiful dining 
room at the ocean’s edge . .. superb cuisine 

. . varied sports ... and entertainment. 
You'll like your fellow guests ... and the 
delightfully friendly: atmosphere of The 
Chelsea. ..--Special, Weekly Rates. 
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ernment. But when taxes on 
utilities become excessive, the 
industry's credit is impaired, 
and it is unable to attract all the 
funds necessary for new con- 
struction. As a result, service 
to customers may suffer. 


@ Taxes on companies in the 
Associated System amount to 
$18,191,860 a year or to $49,841 
a day—holidays included. 
Gigantic as is this total, it is 
not so alarming as the rate at 
which the tax burden is increas- 
ing. For the 12 months ended 
October 31, 1937, the increase 


TAXES INCREASE 77% 


over the previous 12 months 1932. . . . . $10,242,037 
was 28.6%. In the past 5 years 1933. . . . . 11,244,392 
taxes on companies now in the 1934. . . . . 13,052,284 

Utilities wish to contribute 1937" | | «18,191,860 


their share to the cost of gov- * 12 months ended Oct. 31. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


THE ECONOMIST of London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. By reading 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 


of London (established 1843) — you should be more successful in your investments, even 
though you confine your operations to American securities. Many American investors in 
1929 were greatly influenced in getting out of the market at the right time by knowledge 
of conditions in Europe. Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST 


$1 Trial Offer 


If you return this ‘‘ad” and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
financial conditions by receiving the next four weekly issues of THE ECONOMIST of London. 
Remember, “The ECONOMIST’S” articles are eagerly read and command unbounded respect 
in every business center of the world. Send $1 for four weeks’ trial or $7.50 for a six 
months’ subscription. 


Address—INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


Through 
Life's Mirror 
“The measure of a man’s 
life is the well spending 


of it, and not the length.” 
—Plutarch 


AST Thursday may have seem. 
L ed like any other weekday, 
but it marked the sixty-fourth birth. 
day of Thomas J. Watson, best 
known as_ the 
president of In- 
ternational Busi- 
ness Machines. 
While this has 
been his primary 
job since 1914, 
the interim years 
have been 
packed with out- 
side services to a 
host of govern- 
mental, business 
and educational 
bodies. 

Important among his varied inter- 
ests in recent years is the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he has been chairman of the 
American Section since 1931. Now 
new honors, carrying greater re- 
sponsibility, are to be his. At the 
recent biennial meeting of this im- 
portant worldwide association he was 
elected president of the Chamber. 


—Fiafete 
I.B.M.’s Watson 
Serves the World 


HE recent annual meeting of the 

board of directors of General | 
Tire & Rubber was reported as in- 
volving “routine business” but, signi- 
ficantly, William 
F. O’Neil was 
again elected as 
president and 
general manager 
of the company 
to serve _ his 
twenty - second 
year in that ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. O’Neil 
has been the 
head of General —Finfoto 
Tire since its in- Gen’l Tire’s O’Neil 
corporation in Continues Progress 
1915. That is not to say that he did 
not have his early struggles for he 
got his first taste of the tire busi- 


ness while working his way through 
(Continued on page 31) 
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The Market Situation 


Gold move last week is ineffectual in itself, but may be 
followed up by new maneuvers. Tax law changes and cessa- 
tion of Administration business-baiting would afford more 
fundamental support to recovery by industry and the markets. 


heheh is accumulating pointing to industrial 
activity at least temporarily stabilizing around cur- 
rent levels, a development which seems largely respon- 
sible for halting the decline in stock prices from their 
January 11 peak, and for the rallying tendencies which 
have followed the lows established early this month. 
Anything resembling a recovery movement in business 
of even nominal proportions has yet to make its appear- 
ance, but probabilities are that some progress will be 
made in the several months ahead. The Administration, 
it would appear, at last is planning steps which it hopes 
will accelerate activity—although there is yet little in- 
dication of the fundamental changes in policy which 
would so quickly establish general business improvement 
upon a sound basis. 

So far as being an aid to business recovery is con- 
cerned, last week’s gold sterilization change is in itself 
without any great importance (see page 6). But the 
step does have inflationary implications, and viewed in 


the light of Mr. Roosevelt’s published opinion Tuesday 
that the general price level still is too low it may be 
that this is but one of a series of maneuvers designed 
to lift prices, with others to follow shortly. Despite the 
artificialities of the moves, it is likely that they would 
have found greater reflection in stock prices had it not 
been for the political developments abroad which ap- 
peared in the news simultaneously with those here. Con- 
gress, it seems, has plans of its own for relief of business, 
and next month should see that body in full swing on 
the new tax bill. If trends follow the lines indicated at 
present the result should be considerable encouragement 
to trade as well as the security markets. 

Events appear to be moving in a direction which dic- 
tates against liquidation of the securities of advantageous- 
ly situated companies. Developments between now and 
around the middle of March should furnish clues to the 
advisability of resumption of broader purchasing policies. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Trend 
Things 


Delisting: 

The New York Stock Exchange has supended from 
trading the preferred and common stocks of Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway, the first and second 
preferred stocks of National Railways of Mexico and 
Fairbanks Company common stock, and has applied to 
the SEC for permission to strike those issues from its 
list. This move means some loss in commissions for 
Stock Exchange members, but it is certainly a step in the 
right direction so far as the public is concerned. Too 
often small “investors” have been lured into the purchase 
of shares for no other reason than their low price. Al- 
though no one should expect the Stock Exchange to set 
itself up as an arbiter of investment values, it does seem 
within reason to expect the Exchange to deny the use 
of its facilities for the purpose of keeping worthless 
securities in the public eye. Action against the issues 
of those companies, however, does not exhaust the list 
of candidates which should be similarly treated. 


Earnings: 

If proof were needed that stock prices are governed 
more by prospects for the future rather than what has 
happened in the past, one would have only to compare 
current prices with the figures covering 1937 corporate 
earnings. Of a total of 210 industrial earnings state- 
ments to appear so far this year, 119 showed increases ; 
decreases totaled only 91. In the utility field the show- 
ing was even better, with 32 increases and 11 decreases. 
The rails have been turning in the worst performance, 
with but 7 increases and 23 decreases. Current estimates 
are that aggregate corporate profits for last year rose 
from 10 to 15 per cent over 1936 levels, but for the final 
quarter alone the decline in earnings (from those of the 
same quarter of the previous year) appears to be some- 
where between 30 and 40 per cent. 


Coppers: 

The January copper statistics proved a bit more bearish 
than had earlier been anticipated. Domestic stocks of 
299,133 tons at the end of the month were the largest 
since July, 1935. Apparent domestic consumption, as 
measured by deliveries, was moderately encouraging since 
the January volume was 6,221 tons higher than that for 
December. Domestic blister output declined slightly, but 
was still running about twice consumption levels. For- 
eign statistics were quite satisfactory, all things con- 
sidered. The indicated surplus abroad is not consider- 
ably in excess of the average levels of 1937, and pro- 
duction was less than apparent consumption. Indica- 
tions from some of the marginal producers that their 
output will be further curtailed should help to bring 
domestic production into better alinement with demand. 
But until-the large consuming outlets evince a disposition 
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to add to inventories, reduced output will not completely 
relieve the uncertainty over the price structure. 


Banks: 


In an effort to stimulate new capital flotations, legis. 
lation amending the Banking Act of 1933 is reported ty 
be under consideration which would permit nationg 
banks to reenter the security underwriting business 
It is argued that the larger banks have the resource 
to maintain positions in an issue which temporarily has 
been stymied by adverse marketing conditions, whereas 
the experience last year in several instances was that 
the underwriting house found it necessary to go ahead 
with the distribution irrespective of circumstances be. 
cause of the great tie-up of capital involved in a frozen 
position. While a change in the law doubtless would 
prove helpful to the banks in providing a much needed 
source of revenue, complete freedom is unlikely to be 
granted to the institutions in reentering the underwriting 
business. And if a great number of qualifying restric. 
tions are placed, any change—while helpful—would not 
be a particularly definite bull point on the bank shares, 


Farm Bill: 


The new farm bill is designed to do for the farmers 
(by Federal ukase) what industry has been doing itself. 
The Act covers five staples: cotton, wheat, corn, rice 
and tobacco. Quotas are to be established for each crop, 
with the farmer paid for limiting his crops. Those who 
do not “cooperate” with the program get only 60 per 
cent of the rate offered to cooperators. But, if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture asks for a vote on compulsory 
quotas and the farmers do not approve the restrictions, | | 
then in that year no loans will be granted. These loans } 1 
are to be based on a parity price. If the market price J | 
of the crop on certain dates is a certain per cent less J 
than parity, the farmer can get a loan on his crop. These J ; 
are the high lights of the new Act; they are obviously | | 
incomplete, since the legislation is a complex measure. | | 
The most constructive feature is perhaps that the quotas 
are not to be determined at a level which will boost 
prices out of proportion; in fact there are definite im- 
plications that the consumer is to be protected against 
excessive costs. 
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When financial positions are im- 
paired by lean earnings and heavy 
taxes, relatively small serial bond 
maturities sometimes cause finan- 
cial embarrassment — which of 
course finds reflection in lower 
levels for many security prices. 


Serial Maturities 


Reappear 
Market Factor 


YSTEMATIC reduction of 

funded debt is generally com- 
mended as sound financial practice. 
When bonds are issued against capital 
assets of limited life, safeguards 
should always be established to as- 
sure that depletion, wear and tear, 
or obsolescence will be compensated 
by a corresponding reduction of in- 
debtedness. Otherwise the stock- 
holders’ equity will be impaired by 
loss of possession or usefulness of pro- 
ductive facilities or other assets es- 
sential to operation of the enterprise. 


Sinking Funds 


The most popular method of pro- 
vision for systematic debt reduction is 
the sinking fund which appears in 
various forms in numerous bond in- 
dentures. From the debtor’s view- 
point sinking funds have certain ad- 
vantages, which are shared to some 
extent by investors. The main bene- 
fit reaped by investor interests is the 
bolstering effect of sinking fund pur- 
chases (where open market acquisi- 
tions are permitted by the indenture) 
during periods of general market 
weakness. But when bonds are not 
available below call prices, or opera- 
tions are limited by indenture to re- 


demption by lot, the possibility that 
the holder may be forced to undertake 
reinvestment of his funds at an in- 
opportune time lessens the desirability 
of the investment medium. 

On the other hand, serial maturi- 
ties, established definitely on a semi- 
annual or annual basis, minimize the 
uncertainties of long range invest- 
ment planning. Investor preference 
for this type of bond, particularly 
among institutions, has been grow- 
ing in recent years, a trend which 
has been furthered by unprecedented 
money market conditions. Uncer- 
tainties, particularly in the field of 
money and credit, and the very low 
level of prevailing interest rates have 
increased the demand for short term 
maturities. To meet this demand, 
security flotations which a decade or 
more ago would have been brought 
out as long term bonds, have in 
numerous cases in more recent years 
been divided between long term ma- 
turities and obligations maturing 
serially over a period of one to ten 
years or more, or limited entirely to 
the latter type of financing. 

Up to a few years ago, serial ma- 
turity financing was widely employed 
only by issuers of three types of 
obligations—railway equipment trust 
certificates, municipals, and real es- 
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tate bonds—although this type of 
medium was also used occasionally 
by financing concerns, mining com- 
panies and others. About three years 
ago, public utility and industrial 
companies began to resort to serial 
bond and note flotations in increasing 
numbers. As a result, a considerable 
number of such obligations are cur- 
rently outstanding in the utility and 
industrial classifications in which they 
were formerly comparative rarities. 


Untimely Maturities 


Normally, depreciation charges 
should be sufficient to cover all or the 
major part of annual principal install- 
ments for any company whose capital- 
ization has been set up on a reason- 
ably conservative basis. However, 
even though they may be of mod- 
erate size, the maturities sometimes 
assume rather formidable proportions 
in times of general business depres- 
sion. In the early 1930s many munic- 
ipalities were forced to default on 
maturing principal payments on serial 
obligations as tax collections lagged, 
and inability to meet serial maturities 
on equipment trust certificates was 
an important contributory cause of 
railroad financial difficulties. 

The more recent issues of serial 
obligations have not caused any seri- 
ous financial. embarrassment, but the 
necessity of meeting annual principal 
installments has assumed importance 
as a market factor in at least one in- 
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stance. In one of the largest financing 
operations of recent years, the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation 
in April, 1936, sold $110 million 
bonds for refunding purposes, of 
which $45 million consisted of 3 and 
334 per cent bonds due serially from 
1937 to 1951. These bonds mature in 
the amounts of $2 million in 1938 
(May 1), $2.5 million in 1939 and 
1940, and larger installments in more 
distant years. At the time of issuance 


Treasury Eases Gold Sterilization 


HE old saw that you can lead a 

horse to water but you can’t make 
him drink applies rather aptly to the 
Administration’s recent tinkering with 
money by way of a modification of the 
gold sterilization program. It can 
hardly accomplish, in itself, the ap- 
parent objectives of liberalizing bank 
credit and raising commodity prices, 
although it will reduce the Govern- 
ment’s need to borrow. 

Under the program the Govern- 
ment has ceased to sterilize inflow- 
ing gold—whether imported or newly 
mined domestically—up to $100 mil- 
lion for each quarter of the year, re- 
troactive to January 1, 1938. On the 
export side it will allow gold to flow 
out of the “inactive” fund—which 
harbors the already sterilized gold— 
without offsetting the amounts lost 
against the inflow. Thus, only gross 
gold received in excess of $100 mil- 
lion in each three months will be 
sterilized in the future. 

In its essence the maneuver will in- 
crease the excess reserves of the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System; that is, the amounts de- 
posited by the member banks with the 
Federal Reserve banks in excess of 
the balances they are required to keep 
with the Reserve banks as a legal 
reserve for their own deposits. As 
reserves kept with the Reserve banks 
draw no interest, the assumption is 
that the higher the excesses the great- 
er the pressure on the member banks 
to put them to work and, hence, 
the liberalizing of their credit policies. 
And liberalizing credit would have an 
inflationary tendency which is theo- 


the schedule of maturities appeared 
quite conservative, but the company’s 
earnings have subsequently declined 
quite sharply, mainly because of the 
effects of large increases in its tax 
and wage burdens. The belief that 
the company may experience some 
difficulty in meeting the 1938 install- 
ment has been one of several factors 
depressing the market for B.-M.T. 
securities in recent months. It is quite 
likely that this immediate problem 


retically 
prices. 

Under the old sterilization policy 
adopted in December, 1936, the in- 
active fund recently held some $1.3 
billion in gold, without considering 
$300 million released by the Treasury 
last year. This policy, in conjunc- 
tion with the raising of required mem- 
ber bank reserves against deposits, 
was adopted at a time when the Ad- 
ministration considered the potential 
amount of bank credit too large. The 
reversal of that policy at the present 
time comes with a change in the situa- 
tion. Member bank excess reserves 
now stand at approximately $1.4 bil- 
lion against about $3.6 billion in Au- 
gust, 1936. 

Under the sterilization program the 
Treasury bought gold chiefly by bor- 
rowing. In a simple form such a 
theoretical transaction might occur in 
this manner : A member bank receives 
$10,000 in gold from abroad and 
credits that amount to the sender’s 
deposit account. The Treasury takes 
over the gold by turning over a like 
amount of its obligations to the bank, 
thereby increasing Treasury debt, and 
the gold is put in the inactive fund, 
or sterilized. Under the new pro- 
cedure, the gold received by the mem- 
ber bank is turned over to the Re- 
serve bank, thus increasing the mem- 
ber bank’s excess reserves with the 
Reserve bank. But in this case, this 
amount serves as the required re- 
serve against five times the amount 
of credit the member bank might ex- 
tend in the form of loans set up as 
deposits accounts, as the required re- 


accompanied by higher 
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will be solved, but the potential threat 
of recurring stringency at the time of 
later maturities will probably contin 
to act as a depressing influence may. 
ketwise until the company’s earnings 
trend shows substantial improvement 

The B.-M.T. case is unusual jp 
many respects, this company’s diff. 
culties being due largely to factor; 
other than the immediate effects oj 
the business slump. Serial maturities 

(Please turn to page 30) 


serve against deposits averages 20 
per cent. In the first case the bank- 
ing structure is increased only by 
the total amount of imported gold, 
while in the second the same thing 
occurs and, in addition, the gold is 
allowed to form the potential base for 
credit expansion by entering the 
bank’s excess reserve account in an 
equivalent amount. 

While the new move amounts toa 
further tinkering with relatively un- 
tried monetary expedients, it is per- 
haps justified in view of the recent 
declining inflow of gold and the re- 
duction in excess bank reserves from 
the 1936 peak. But as present re- 
serves are considered fully sufficient 
to take care of all present and in- 
termediate credit needs of the coun- 
try, it should prove relatively inef- 
fectual. The member banks are al- 
ready perfectly willing to put their 
surplus reserves in an earnings cate- 
gory, but they will not take bad credit 
risks merely because their reserves 
are increased. A general uplift in 
commercial and industrial conditions 
would necessarily increase the demand 
for legitimate credit and a more stable 
outlook for business in general would 
move some of the marginal bad risks 
over to the good side. The recent 
maneuver, because of its inflationary 
implications and its foreboding of pos- 
sible future action, may have some 
psychological benefit. But the credit 
trough is already sufficiently full to 
take care of all immediately potential 
needs and a little more water will 
hardly cause an unsound overflow. 
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PERATIONS in the steel indus- 

try have apparently leveled off 
at approximately 30 per cent of ca- 
pacity and there is little likelihood of 
any substantial increase in activity 
during the remaining weeks of the 
first quarter. Since this low rate of 
production is materially below the 
“break-even point” for the industry, 
the large majority of steel companies 
will doubtless report the results of the 
first three months of 1938 in red ink 
figures and some of the deficits will 
presumably assume rather impressive 
proportions. 

There is as yet no basis for con- 
fident prediction of the rate of activ- 
ity in the second quarter ; the optimis- 
tically inclined prognosticators believe 
that operations will approach 50 per 
cent of capacity before mid-year, de- 
pending upon a strong seasonal re- 
vival in automobile manufacturing, 
but a more conservative viewpoint 
seems warranted by the present out- 
look. An operating rate of better than 
40 per cent might enable a few of the 
more strongly situated companies to 
show small profits, but current at- 
tempts at earnings projections be- 
come seriously involved in a com- 
plication of price and wage uncer- 
tainties. 

The recent sudden reduction of $4 
a ton in the price of cold rolled oiled 


The general outlook for 
steel company profits is 
unpromising, but some 
manufacturers should do 
considerably better than 
the average because of 
advantages derived from 
integrated ‘operations, geo- 
graphical location, or capa- 
city for production in lines 
benefiting from special de- 
mands for finished steel. 


steel sheets, used extensively in the 
automobile industry, has brought the 
entire steel price structure into ques- 
tion. Such price cuts immediately 
result in pressure for price reductions 
in semi-finished lines and are gener- 
ally symptomatic of conditions which 
lead to reductions in other finished 
products. However, it is the present 
contention of the industry that gen- 
eral price reductions are not feasible 
unless accompanied by a correspond- 
ing cut in wages. Recent renewals 
of contracts with CIO unions by U. S. 
Steel and some of the smaller com- 
panies were made on a basis which 
permits later negotiations for wage 
reductions but there is no certainty 
that wage scales could be reduced 
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Integrated Steels 
Position 


without inducing serious and pro- 
tracted labor troubles. 

Under the circumstances the entire 
steel price situation is in an excep- 
tional state of confusion and no clari- 
fication of the situation is probable 
until price schedules for the second 
quarter are announced. Even then, 
some uncertainties may remain. In 
the past the industry has generally fol- 
lowed the lead of U. S. Steel, but the 
reduction in cold sheet prices was 
initiated by an independent manu- 
facturer and followed by the larger 
companies. That this deviation from 
precedent in price tactics may con- 
tinue is suggested by the cleavage be- 
tween “Big Steel” and its smaller 
competitors in labor policies since the 
beginning of the major unionization 
drive by the SWOC, a CIO unit, in 
1937. 

Until it becomes more clearly evi- 
dent whether the industry is to ad- 
here to an attempt of maintaining cur- 
rent wage and price levels (except for 
isolated reductions in certain highly 
competitive lines), or is to succumb 
to the traditional processes of defla- 
tionary readjustments in price and 
wage levels, it will be impossible to 
predict earnings trends with any ac- 
curacy beyond the first quarter. At 
present, the position of certain non- 
integrated producers is decidedly un- 
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favorable. Hot rolled sheets, to main- 
tain normal competitive relationships 
with cold sheet, should be reduced in 
price, but a $4 per ton reduction 
would wipe out the profit margins of 
non-integrated rolling mills assum- 
ing that prices held firm on the semi- 
finished materials which they must 
purchase. 

Even if billets, bars and other semi- 
finished materials should be reduced 
in price, non-integrated companies 
are faced with a dubious earnings out- 
look at this stage of the business 
cycle. The marginal units in the in- 
dustry generally prosper only during 
times of a generally high rate of in- 
dustrial activity which provides them 
with a considerable amount of over- 
flow business. Furthermore, even in 
the event that labor could be per- 
suaded to accept lower wage scales, 
other costs and taxes will remain at a 
high level. Unless the new Guffey 
Act is invalidated and the ICC’s de- 
cision in the pending rate case ex- 


High Yielding Utility 


ROM the standpoint of output 

Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion is the largest unified electric 
power system in the world. Because 
of its bigness, it is somewhat curious 
that it is beyond the scope of the Fed- 
eral Utility Act, but such is the fact. 
It has recently disposed of a small 
Pennsylvania property and, with the 
exception of Canadian interests, its 
entire system lies within the boun- 
daries of New York State. 


The present corporate set-up is the 
outgrowth of a consolidation, Febru- 
ary 1, 1937, of a predecessor company 
of the same name with a subsidiary, 
Mohawk Hudson Power, for pur- 
poses of corporate simplification. 
This simplification has been carried 
on until now there are only 21 com- 
panies in the system, against 59 in 
1929, and economies have resulted 
through both better operating effi- 
ciency and the refunding of underly- 
ing debt. 

Territory served is concentrated 
in the western, eastern, and central 
parts of the State and includes such 
important communities as Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, Syracuse, Utica, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Schenectady and 


empts steel industry materials from 
the expected increases, coal and 
freight costs—both of major im- 
portance in steel industry operations 
—will be higher in 1938 than in 1937. 
This is not a particularly formidable 
prospect for a fully integrated com- 
pany like U. S. Steel, which produces 
its own coal in “captive” mines and 
transports a large part of its raw 
materials over the lines of its own 
railroads, but where these products 
and services must be paid for, higher 
costs will inevitably leave their im- 
print upon profit margins. 

On the basis of their past records, 
the steel companies may be classified 
in four groups. Since their showing 
in past years reflects characteristics 
of the individual companies which 
have not been altered radically in most 
cases, these groupings may be regard- 
ed as offering a fair guide to the 
degree of sensitivity of earnings to 
major industrial fluctuations. 

National Steel stands alone as the 


The yield at recent prices 
of nearly 7 per cent on the 
first preferred of Niagara 
Hudson Power appears 
extremely liberal consid- 
ering the company’s status. 


Troy. As the region is highly in- 
dustrialized and populated with many 
heavy industries, industrial kwh. 
sales are the predominant factor in 
electrical distribution, amounting to 
upwards of 50 per cent of the total. 
Some diversification is provided 
through stable and contiguous agri- 
cultural communities served, through 
residential sales, and through the dis- 
tribution of gas, which provides about 
14 per cent of gross revenues. Pre- 
dominantly a hydro generating sys- 
tem, the company has extensive facil- 
ities at Niagara Falls, which generate 
a large part of the power, and its 
plants are completely inter-connected 
through transmission lines. 
Dependent to a large extent upon 
industrial activity, the predecessor 
company experienced gross revenue 
declines from 1929 through 1933, but 
with the turn in the business tide 
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only important manufacturer whic 
showed a substantial net profit ; 
every year of the last depression, },, 
land Steel’s record was not exe 

tional to the same degree, but the 
company’s earnings have shown my¢, 
greater stability than those of oth, 
large, fully integrated producers, Th, 
showing of both companies reflec 
advantages in location of plants; i¢, 
close proximity to large consuming 
markets. 

The largest fully integrated many. 
facturers are U. S. Steel and Bethk. 
hem. Companies of this type jp. 
curred heavy deficits in 1932 ang 
1933, reflecting two factors: (1) 
large overhead involved in the maip. 
tenance of raw material and trans. 
portation properties for which there 
is littke employment during a pro. 
tracted period of severe business de. 
pression; and (2) concentration jn 
heavy steel lines used in the capita 
goods industries. Both have diverg- 

(Please turn to page 30) 


such revenues reached a new peak 
of $80.8 million in 1936. Net i- 
come, however, has rebounded to a 
much smaller extent, partly due to de- 
preciation charges of $9.8 million in 
1936, against about $5 million in 
both 1929 and 1933. For the twelve 
months ended September 30, 193/, 
gross amounted to $87.2 million and 
net to $10 million, against respective 
figures of about $79 million and $5.3 
million for the corresponding period 
ended a year earlier. 


One result of the 1937 consolida- 
tion was the issuance of 5 per cent 
cumulative prior preferred _ stock 
($100 par) which, at recent prices 
around 72, provides a yield of nearly 
7 per cent. While the company’s 
earnings will admittedly fluctuate 
with industrial activity, this preferred 
appears to occupy a reasonably strong 
investment position. The 1937 earn- 
ings listed above were sufficient to 
cover dividend requirements approxi- 
mately five times, and the con- 
pany’s long term outlook is promis- 
ing. The stock appears suitable for 
acquisition on its yield basis, which 
appears more than generous in view 
of the relatively small risks involved. 
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A “conservative specula- 
tion” which combines rela- 
tively stable earnings with 
the possibilities inherent 
in the railroad equipment 
field—and a liberal yield. 


LASSED in a “prince or pauper” 

industry, General American 
Transportation’s claim to distinction 
is that it is one of the few railroad 
equipment companies that was never 
reduced to pauperism. For while it 
may have been a “prince” in 1930, 
when per share profit was $8.16, it 
was far from a “pauper” in 1932, 
when earnings were equivalent to 
$2.20 a share. But if it were not for 
the fact that the major portion of 
revenues is derived from car leasing 
rather than car manufacturing, the 
earnings story might make less pleas- 
ant reading. General American Trans- 
portation is the largest car leasing 
enterprise in the United States. With 
its fleet of some 56,000 cars, it is 
engaged in transporting meat and live- 
stock, petroleum products, fruit and 
perishable commodities, and a host 
of other items such as chemicals, cot- 
ionseed oil, milk, molasses, wine and 
liquefied gases. Similar operations 
are conducted in continental Europe 
where about 7,000 cars are operated ; 
in addition, the enterprise controls an 
interest which is held in a Canadian 
car leasing company. Through ac- 
quisition of a working interest in the 
newly reorganized Pressed Steel Car, 
the company has been put in a posi- 
tion to make a stronger bid for new 
rail car business. Already, both com- 
panies have decided jointly to enter 
the streamlined light weight passenger 
train field. 


Earnings Progress 


In order to increase manufacturing 
facilities and rolling stock, the com- 
pany sold 169,600 shares of common 
stock early in 1936. This financing 
was largely responsible for the sub- 
sequent rise in outstanding common 
to 1,017,603 shares; funded debt is 
approximately $32 million. In 1935, 
increased costs and reduced volume 
of meat shipments lowered per share 
net to $2.64—a moderate interrup- 
tion to the improvement which set in 


Beneficiary 
Higher Rail Rates 


General American T'ransportation— 


Often “Prince” But Never “Pauper” 


after 1932—but in the following year, 
rising industrial activity sent earn- 
ings up to $2.92 per share. And with 
scope of activities broadened during 
recent years, the company’s profit, in 
the first nine months of 1937, was 
equivalent to $3.77 a share. The nine 
months’ result exceeds that of any 
full year since 1931, when per share 
net amounted to $5.34 (on 751,638 
shares). Last year, dividend pay- 
ments totalled $3.50 a share, the larg- 
est since 1931, when $4 plus one per 
cent in stock was distributed. In 
1936, dividends were $3 a share. The 
company’s annual report will not be 
available for about another month; 
meanwhile, a glance at the 1936 year- 
end statement shows a net working 
capital of approximately $12 million, 
and current liabilities of $5.1 million, 
which are more than offset by $7.2 
million in cash alone. 

Now, more than ever before, the 


—Gendreau 


company’s car manufacturing .divi- 
sion is in a position to lend unusual 
stimulus to profits during a period of 
active railroad demand. Consequent- 
ly, the fate of the railroad’s pending 
petition for higher rates is important. 
It is worthy of mention, however, that 
even granting that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission acts favorably 
on the carrier’s plea, a sustained im- 
provement in new equipment buying 
depends largely upon the maintenance 
of a satisfactory level of traffic. 


Car Leasing 


Attention turns then to General 
American’s car leasing activities. Im- 
portantly engaged in the transporta- 
tion of essential consumption goods, 
this division has supplied a backlog 
of stable earnings. It is this back- 
log that has been responsible for the 
consistent record of profits since 
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1902; and it is this backlog, again, 
that has made possible the uninter- 
rupted payment of dividends since 
1919. Under such circumstances, at 


Atlas Powder— 


Despite Names, Shares 
Are Not Armament Issues 


OTH Atlas Powder and Hercu- 

les Powder might be called 
transition companies which have 
passed the stage where their names 
are truly indicative of their business. 
And although their stocks are often 
thought of as munitions issues, one 
company is not in the business at all 
and the other to only a relatively small 
percentage of total volume. There- 
fore, the armament program will not 
be a particular boon to these com- 
panies unless a real war should de- 
velop, in which case their plants 
would probably be converted to mili- 
tary production. 


New Products 


Atlas now depends upon explosives 
for about 70 per cent of its business 
and the major portion of profits and 
revenues, but the products are en- 
tirely for industrial use. In about 
equal divisions, the company manu- 
factures black blasting powder for use 
in coal mines and dynamite for use in 
construction, quarrying, metal mining 
and agriculture. The remaining 
portion of its business falls in other 
chemical fields and includes plastics, 
various cellulose materials and mis- 
cellaneous heavy chemicals. The tex- 
tile, paper, automobile and other 
trades are customers. Profits have 
been shown steadily over a long 
period of years. Although net in- 
come fell to a low of $42,000 in 1932, 
it rose steadily thereafter to $1.4 mil- 
lion in 1937. Common share earnings 
amounted to $4.40 last year, against 
$4.21 in 1936, and dividends have 
been reasonably liberal in relation to 


its recent price of about 40—where it 
returns a yield of around 8.8 per cent 
(based on 1937 dividends)—the 
shares afford a tested interest in the 


These two giants in name 
are old line explosive 
companies that have in- 
creasingly expanded the 
chemical field in recent 
years; explosives for in- 
dustrial use are still im- 
portant revenue produc- 
ers but the manufacture of 
munitions negligible. 


earnings, amounting to $3.75 last 
year including a 50-cent special. The 
indicated annual rate is now $2, at 
recent prices of around 45 providing 
a yield of about 4.5 per cent. 
Hercules has effected a more ex- 
tensive diversification of its original 
business than Atlas, the proportion of 
explosive sales dropping from 43 per 
cent of the total in 1932 to 28 per 
cent in 1936, during a period when 
total sales were increasing yearly. 
And while the company does manu- 
facture military and sporting pow- 
ders, this division is relatively unim- 
portant, its explosive products and 
outlets corresponding roughly to those 
of Atlas. In other divisions, the com- 
pany is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of both nitrocellulose—which is 
used for making finished cellulose 
products—and steam distilled naval 
stores, including wood rosins, turpen- 
tine and pine oil. It is a large pro- 
ducer of chemical cotton, finish chem- 
icals for paper makers, and various 
other products and its customers in- 
clude many basic industries. Net in- 
come rose steadily from a low of 
$890,000 in 1932 to $4.6 million in 
1937 under a widening product di- 


transportation industry, together wig 
a speculative participation in the DOs. 
sibilities arising from any 
railroad rate increase. 


Hercules Powder— 


versification, surpassing the 192 
peak. The common share earnings 
amounted to $2.97 in 1937 agains 
$3.17 in 1936, after adjusting for a 
two-for-one stock split-up in 1937 but 
without allowing for the sale of stock 
through subscription rights—(actual 
amount applicable to common div- 
dends was somewhat higher in 1937), 
Dividends last year totaled $5.25, with 
three payments of $1.50 each before 
the split-up and one thereafter of 75 
cents. On the basis of the last quar- 
terly payment of 75 cents and a recent 
price for the stock of 53, the annual 
yield amounts to about 5.7 per cent. 


Shares Attractive? 


Both companies, thus, are impor- 
tantly dependent for earnings on min- 
ing and heavy construction activity— 
Hercules to a lesser extent than Atlas 
—and both likewise depend upon 
chemicals—Hercules to a greater ex- 
tent than Atlas. But mining and 
heavy construction are currently pro- 
gressing at low levels and will prob- 
ably continue to do so for some 
months. And while the secular trend 
in the use of chemicals is upward, the 
companies’ more immediate future 
will depend on the level of general 
industrial activity. Although signi- 
ficant earnings improvement is not 
immediately in sight, the common 
shares of both companies nevertheless 
appear to be worth current prices on 
the basis of yield and the longer term 
outlook and, generally speaking, dis- 
posal does not seem indicated. But 
the holder should remember that they 
are not armament issues. 
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Politics Chief Influence 
Dairy Outlook 


ARNINGS of the dairy com- 

panies should continue com- 
paratively stable in coming months 
although a further moderate decline 
in profits for the first half of this 
year would not be surprising should 
milk and manufactured products 
show an irregularly lower price trend. 
Neither Borden nor National Dairy 
Products has as yet released state- 
ments covering last year’s activities, 
but it is believed that both companies 
earned less than in 1936. Borden 
probably failed to cover the $1.60 
dividend rate by a small margin; Na- 
tional Dairy is estimated to have 


‘earned between $1.50 and $1.60 per 


share, as against $2.01 in 1936. 
Rising Costs 


The indicated decline in profits 
last year was chiefly due to sharply 
increased wages and taxes, particu- 
larly the social security and old age 
benefit levies. In addition, the price 
situation in the important New York 
fluid milk market was unsatisfactory 
during a considerable part of the year. 
The latter condition was later re- 
lieved by new legislation and conse- 
quent higher prices. But since the 
fluid milk business has unfortunately 
become mixed up in politics (and this 
is a significant election year in New 
York and other States) the political 
angle is dominant in the immediate 
outlook for the processing and dis- 
tributing companies. The consump- 
tion of milk and manufactured pro- 
ducts is not significantly influenced, 
relatively speaking, by cyclical busi- 
ness conditions. 

However, the milk distributors are 
between the politically powerful dairy 
farmers and the consumers who are 


neither submerged nor third when 
election importunities develop. Last 
year most of the trouble of the dis- 
tributors was with a vocal minority 
of farmers. This situation has been 
greatly relieved. The price of feed is 
down, and total farm income is satis- 
factory, thanks to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The cow cycle also is turn- 
ing upward, although the restoration 
of animal population to normal levels 
probably will require several years. 
But more milk will be produced this 
year, and there is some question 
whether a lower price to the farmers 
will be necessary, and whether they 
will accept any cuts without serious 
objections, 

Even though the farmers are plac- 
ated, the politicians will not permit 
the same state of satisfaction for the 
consumers. One possible future de- 
velopment in New York City is the 
formation of a consumer’s cooperative. 
The shifting emphasis to the whole- 
sale price structure is undoubtedly 
economically unwise. The methods of 
merchandising milk will have to be 
changed, or at least redirected from 
the routine utility door-to-door serv- 
ice to a grocery store sales item. This 
trend would not be unfortunate in the 
long run for the distributors—but it 
would mean some modification of 
sales policies and a certain amount of 
expense. 

New York State probably is the 
political hot-bed for the milk com- 
panies at present. The recently re- 
leased audit of 14 companies is the 
opening gun in an investigation of the 
practices and profits of the distribu- 
tors. Another report is slated from 
Attorney-General Bennett, which re- 
port probably will be the basis 
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for recommendations by Mayor 
LaGuardia along about November. 
The state audit was rather innocuous, 
even though the implications were not 
constructively designed to help the 
case of the milk distributors. In the 
first place fluid milk was taken as a 
whole, without a segregation into the 
cream and milk divisions. The fact 
that the companies under the very 
favorable circumstances in 1936 made 
a profit of 11.06 per cent on tangible 
assets is not significant in an indus- 
try which has such a large turn-over. 
Of more importance was the fact that 
the profits for the distributors were 
less than one-half cent per quart, or 
about 8 per cent of the wholesale 
price. It is well known that the dairy 
farmers get a larger share of the 
total selling price of milk than do 
most other producers of agriculture 
products. 


1938 Prospects 


With the outlook for the distribu- 
tors so inextricably linked up with 
political objectives, readjustments in 
the milk price structure will be diffi- 
cult of attainment. Present prospects 
are, however, that the returns from 
the cheese, ice cream and other dairy 
products will be creditably maintained 
and that the past liberal dividend 
policies of the companies will thus be 
continued. For those investors who 
are content with stable income, re- 
tention of Borden (around 18) and 
National Dairy Products (14) ap- 
pears warranted since most of the 
adverse factors are recognized in the 
present price of the shares. But 
funds primarily interested in capital 
enhancement might better be directed 
to other situations. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re. 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy, 
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Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, February 16, 1938 


American Box Board C 


At current levels around 8%, only 
speculative holdings should be main- 
tained (paid $1.55 last year). For 
the fiscal year ended November 27, 
1937, shipments rose 25 per cent over 
1936 and per share net advanced to 
$2.21 from $1.88. The increase in 
volume brought tonnage shipments to 
a record high and was secured in 
spite of the fact that during the final 
months of the fiscal year, sales 
dropped sharply because of the busi- 
ness recession. Profits would have 
been higher except for the consequent 
contraction in sales and the decline in 
market prices of materials and sup- 
plies entering into the company’s 
products, resulting in inventory 
losses. 


American Steel Foundries C+ 
Retention of holdings on a Strictly 


long pull basis appears justified; re- 


cent price, 27 (paid $2 last year). 
Sharp decline in railroad equipment 
buying in latter part of the year is re- 
flected in company’s report for 1937. 
While 12 months’ net was equivalent 
to $2.88 per share, compared with 
$2.84 for the nine months ended 
September 30, a comparison of un- 
distributed profits tax deductions 
during 1937 indicates that less money 
was earned for the year than for the 
nine month period. On March 31, a 
dividend of 25 cents will be paid (rec- 
ord date, March 15). Previous pay- 
ment was 50 cents on December 15. 


(Also FW, Oct. 20, ’37.) 
Babcock & Wilcox B 


Shares appear suitable for con- 
tinued retention at present levels 
around 84 (yield on $5 paid last year, 
5.9%). This company is reported 
to have entered the new year with 
orders of about $20 million on its 
books, against $25 million at the be- 
ginning of the preceding year. Earn- 
ings for 1937 are estimated to have 


been in excess of $10 a share, and in 
view of the large volume of orders 
from the Government’s naval build- 
ing program, no material change in 
earnings trend is anticipated over 
the near term. The $1 dividend paid 
December 22, 1937, was in lieu of the 
disbursement due on January 3, 1938. 


Capital Administration “A” ° 
Existing speculative commitments 
may be retained for better liquidating 
levels; current prices around 5% 
(paid 50c last year). During the last 
quarter of 1937, the shares of Dome 
Mines, Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance, Homestake Mining and South- 
ern California Edison were added to 
the company’s list of investments. 
Increases were recorded in holdings 
of Noranda Mines and Atlantic Coast 
Line. Major sales included 2,800 
Niagara Hudson, 1,000 International 
Nickel, 1,300 Youngstown Sheet, 
1,000 U. S. Steel and 1,000 North 
American Co. With the exception 
of Atlantic Coast Line, declines in 
holdings of railroad securities were 
general. Sales took place in Atchi- 
son, Great Northern, N. Y. Central, 
Pennsylvania and Southern Pacific. 


*Investment trusts are not rated. 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Calumet & Heela........ to D+ 
Earns. future uncertain 


Omits div. to conserve resources 


General Refractories ....B to C+ 
Low steel activity adverse 


Keystone Steel .......... C+ to C 
Earns. off sharply 

C+ to C 
Sales gain but profits restricted 

Libbey-Owens-Ford ..... B+toB 
Operations curtailed; div. cut 

Para@ine Cos. ........... B to C+ 
Earns. sharply lower 

Parker Rust Proof....... B toC+ 


Influenced by lower auto output 
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Clark Equipment C 

With better situations available 
elsewhere, commitments need not be 
reinstated at this time; approx. price, 
18. Immediate response to the news 
that this company would omit pay- 
ment of a common dividend was a 
drop of two points, which brought the 
shares close to their 1938 low price, 
The action reflected current unsatis- 
factory operations for automobile 
equipment companies. Last year’s 
payments aggregated $4.80 a share 
and were comprised of two dividends 
of 40 cents each, two of 50 cents each 
and a special disbursement of $3 in 
$100 par 7 per cent preferred stock. 
(Also FW, July 28, ’37.) 


Continental Steel C+ 

Near term prospects are unimpres- 
sive; any holdings should be on a 
strictly long term basis; recent price, 
13. Report for 1937 shows per share 


net of $3.20, compared with $2.78 ° 


in the preceding year. As the nine 
month’s earnings were equivalent to 
$3.31 a share, before provisions for 
undistributed profits tax, there was 
an indicated loss of one cent a share 
in the final quarter of 1937. Since the 
first of this year, operations of the 
company have been at about 50 per 
cent of capacity, but shipments have 
run slightly under that rate. Accord- 
ing to the company, unless volume 
shows substantial improvement be- 
tween now and the end of March, it 
is doubtful whether first quarter oper- 
ations will be profitable. Last year 
dividend payments totaled $1.75; 
action on the common was recently 
deferred until next month. 


Continental Can B+ 


Largely on the basis of indicated 
income, longer term holdings appear 
warranted at 42 (ann. div., $1.50, 
plus year-end payment). Though sales 
reached a new peak last year, in- 
creased costs reduced profit margins 
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and net amounted to around $8.7 mil- 
ion, or $3.06 a share. In 1936, the 
company reported a profit of approxi- 
mately $9 million, or $3.17 a share. 
There was a considerable decline in 
demand during the final quarter of 
the year, partly because of general 
business conditions, but largely be- 
cause of the effects of unfavorable 
weather on late seasonal packs of 
canned vegetables. Expenditures dur- 
ing 1937 for new plants and plant im- 
provements amounted to about $6.8 
million. (Also FW, Jan. 26.) 


Cuba Co. R 

There appears to be little incentive 
to retain shares, now around Y4. De- 
claring that it is unable to meet debts 
as they mature, and that it has no 
cash to pay principal or interest on 
loans, special accounts or debentures, 
this company recently applied for 
permission to reorganize under Sec- 
tion 77B of the amended bankruptcy 
act. For the year ended June 30, 
1937, Cuba Company reported a net 
deficit of $412,335. According to the 
statement (dated June 30, 1937) di- 
rect liabilities were about $7 million, 
contingent liabilities, around $5 mil- 
lion, and capital stock liabilities, $8 
million. Assets were carried at $18,- 


897,795. 


Eastman Kodak A 

Preeminent position in the industry 
suggests continued retention at cur- 
rent levels around 155 (yield on $7.50 
paid last year, 4.8%). Directors re- 
cently declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 on the common stock, pay- 
able April 2 (record date, March 5). 
On January 3, last, a quarterly dis- 
bursement of $2 a share was made. 
While the company’s business has not 
been greatly affected by the current 
recession in general business, there 
has been a decline in sales of some 


products. Under the circumstances, 
directors deemed it advisable to pay 
the same dividend next April as was 
paid in April, 1937—a move con- 
sistent with the “conservative divi- 
dend policy” of the company. (Also 
FW, Jan. 5.) 


Fairbanks Co. D 

Even at present prices around %, 
extremely poor record dictates avoid- 
ance. Volume rose sharply and mar- 
ket price dropped 1% points to a new 
low following announcement that the 
New York Stock Exchange was mov- 
ing to strike the shares from the list. 
Over the last ten years, company’s 
annual reports indicate that there 
have been no earnings available for 
the common stock except for the year 
1929. After allowance for unpaid 
preferred dividends accrued since 
1921, the deficit applicable to the com- 
mon stock as a class was approxi- 
mately $5 million. The preferred 
stock was not mentioned in the recent 
announcement. 


Eureka Vacuum D+ 

Even at recent price around 4, 
shares should be avoided in favor of 
more pronusing situations. Despite 
a slight increase in sales over 1936, 
per share net underwent a sharp re- 
duction to 8 cents in 1937, against 
$1.03 in the preceding year. Higher 
costs, keen competitive conditions 
and the increasingly serious problem 
of “trade-in” cleaners in the last half 
of the year were the chief factors in 
preventing the sales gain from being 
translated into profits. Coincident 
with the report, the company’s presi- 
dent stated that present business con- 
ditions made resumption of dividends 
inadvisable until earnings improved. 
Previous to suspension of payments 
last June, Eureka had paid 40 cents 
per share. (Also FW, Nov. 17, ’37.) 


Miami Copper C 

As one of the higher cost producers, 
shares occupy an unattractive position 
at this time; approx. price, 9 (paid 
15c last year). This company has 
decided to cut production 40 to 45 
per cent as soon as possible. Within 
the industry, the action is largely 
regarded as a constructive move to- 
ward balancing the production-con- 
sumption ratio. Up to the present 
time smaller producers—like Miami— 
have failed to make any considerable 
reduction in output because of low 
grade ore in some cases that demands 
full operation for satisfactory recov- 
ery. Larger producers have all made 
reductions in output, cuts ranging 


between 30 and 50 per cent. (Also 
FW, Sept. 22, 37.) 
National Distillers B 


Maintenance of existing commit- 
ments at present price around 22 ap- 
pears justified (ann. div., $2; yield, 
9%). In the face of an 8 per cent 
drop in sales last year, National Dis- 
tillers was able to report a moderate 
rise in per share net to $3.86, com- 
pared with $3.80 in 1936. The gain 
in profits was due to an increase in the 
sale of matured whiskey and also to 
sale of a considerable volume of whis- 
key to selected distributors who have 
been given exclusive rights in speci- 
fied territories to certain brands which 
were formerly not in active use. Last 
December an extra payment of 75 
cents a share was made while on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938, the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share was 
paid. (Also FW, Dec. 8, ’37.) 


Newmont Mining B 

Moderate holdings on a speculative 

basis may be maintained at current 

levels around 59. Generally uncertain 

business conditions and slack metal 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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Need for adding to crude 
reserves to counterbalance 
withdrawals should result 
in continuance of drilling 
programs. The equipment 
manufacturers face better 
than average prospects. 


Oil Drilling Equipment— 
Favored Industry 


PPROXIMATELY 32,500 oil 

wells were drilled in 1937 (in- 
cluding gas and dry wells), which 
compares with 25,888 in 1936, and 
represents the largest total in any one 
year with the single exception of 
1920 when a peak of 33,911 wells was 
established. Current indications are 
that the amount of drillings will de- 
cline in the first half of this year, but 
that the desire to augment reserves 
will nevertheless continue to support 
a comparatively high volume of ac- 
tivity. 

With the withdrawal of oil for con- 
sumption placed around 1.27 billion 
barrels in 1937, and the expectations 
that that figure will at least be ap- 
proached in the current year, it is 
obvious that the industry needs to 
find additional reserves in order to 
maintain its position. Domestic re- 
serves at the end of 1937 are placed 
at 15.5 billion barrels, an increase of 
only 2.4 billion barrels during the 
year. While these estimates make no 
allowance for possible reserves in un- 
tested areas, the figures strongly in-. 
dicate that additional reserves of 
crude are necessary. And there is 
no other way in which these can be 
obtained except to complete new 
wells. 

Past experiences have proven that 
oil drilling activity varies in close 
conformity with the trend of earn- 
ings of the larger companies. This, 


in turn, implies that the price struc- 
ture of crude as well as the financial 
position of the leading units are fac- 
tors which determine the rate of drill- 
ing. For assuming that the necessary 
funds for drilling are available, the 
price to be received for the crude is 
of great importance. Proration limits 
only the amount which can be pro- 
duced at any one well and does not 
specifically restrict the number of pro- 
ducing wells on the properties. And 
it is the avowed intention of regula- 
tory authorities to maintain crude oil 
prices, with the volume which is 
produced incidental only insofar as 
the former factor is concerned. Thus 
present indications are that the crude 
price structure will be generally main- 
tained irrespective of business condi- 
tions; and once this fact is more 
firmly established, oil drilling activ- 
ity is expected to increase. 

The manufacturers of drilling and 
pipe equipment for the oil industry 
enjoyed satisfactory operating condi- 
tions during 1937. The fast pace of 
the early months was not fully main- 
tained, since buyers anticipated needs 
in the first part of the year due to 
of fears of price advances and because 
supplies were low. Consequently, re- 
sults for the first half of this year at 
least will not compare favorably with 
the exceptional returns of the like 
period of 1937. But the makers of 
oil drilling equipment should operate 
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on a somewhat better basis than most 
other companies in the durable goods 
field, and the shares of the larger 
factors appear well deflated. 

Among the oil well supply com- 
panies, National Supply, Byron Jack- 
son and Emsco Derrick & Equipment 
are probably in the strongest position. 
National Supply is estimated to have 
earned close to $5 a share in 1937, of 
which $2.04 was earned in the first 
quarter alone. The company makes 
both drilling and casing pipe and also 
is in the Diesel engine field. The 
stock, around 17, appears reasonably 
valued for longer range funds. Byron 
Jackson makes oil field tools, pump- 
ing equipment and the like. The 
company earned $2.81 per share for 
the first nine months of last year, and 
1937 dividends amounted to $2.50 per 
share. Selling around 18, the com- 
mon stock (the sole capital issue) 
may be considered for semi-specula- 
tive commitments. Emsco Derrick is 
estimated to have earned around 
$2.25 per share last year as against 
$1.75 for 1937. In addition to steel 
derricks, oil well drilling and pump- 
ing equipment and tools, the com- 
pany also makes tractor equipment. 
Through two plants in Los Angeles 
a strong representation is afforded on 
the West Coast, where prospects ap- 
pear better than the average. The 
stock sells around 10 on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 
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Aggregate rise of around 

1l per cent would be un- 

important, if sales volumes 
were holding up. 


are higher than 
a year ago. But comparison of 
year-end balance sheets of nearly 
sixty corporations indicates that the 
probable aggregate increase has been 
of substantially smaller proportions 
than has been widely imagined. The 
accompanying tabulation covers the 
first fifty-eight prominent companies 
to report December 31, 1937, bal- 
ance sheets, and whose inventories 
totalled a million dollars or more. In- 
ventories as of that date were higher 


than for a year ago in the case of 
forty-four companies; in fourteen in- 
stances, declines are shown from the 
1936 figures. Interesting is that fact 
that of the $115 million increase 
shown by the forty-four companies in 
the first classification, $71 million (or 
about 62 per cent) is accounted for 
by only five companies. 

Of course, these are dollar figures, 
and they do not afford am exact meas- 
ure of physical volumes. Wages and, 
in most instances, raw material costs, 
now are materially higher than a year 
ago and such factors find reflection in 
the dollar values at which materials 
are being carried. It is probable that 
in numerous instances physical vol- 
umes are actually lower than they 
were 12 months back. 

If trade and industry were cur- 


rently enjoying the same sales levels 
that were being witnessed this time 
last year, the 11 per cent indicated 
increase in inventories (with a con- 
siderable part of this represented by 
higher wages) could be dismissed as 
of no importance. But with sales 
running at their current low levels 
in many fields it becomes obvious that 
the rise in stocks constitutes a factor 
which must be corrected. Fortunate- 
ly, there are good signs that such a 
correction has already been underway 
for some time, and the progress which 
is currently being made suggests that 
by mid-year most of the burdensome 
inventories will have been worked off, 
clearing the way for acceleration of 
industrial activity during the second 
half of 1938—provided that the poli- 
tical skies have cleared by that time. 


YEAR-END 


INVENTORY STATUS 


OF 58 LEADING COMPANIES 


December 31 


INCREASES: 1937 1936 Increase 
(000 omitted) 
American Brake Shoe.. $5,506 3 28% 
American Can ........... 40,930 31,757 28 
American Chicle ........ 3,026 1,899 59 
American Snuff ......... 7,081 6,825 4 
Black & Decker.......... 2,479 ~=1,921 29 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 22,769 16,670 37 
Cluett, Peabody.......... 9,149 6,290 45 
Consolidated Paper ...... 1,719 1,378 25 
Continental Baking...... 3,076 2,726 13 
Continental Can ......... 39,445 25,080 57 
duPont de Nemours...... 63,473 50,548 26 
General Baking ......... 2,115 2,008 5 
General Railway Signal.. 2,295 1,804 27 
Hercules Powder ....... 9,436 7,956 19 
Industrial Rayon ....... 2,093 698 200 
Jaeger Machine ......... 1,538 1,070 44 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch... 2,142 2,007 7 
Kresge (S. S.) Co....... 21,537 18,793 15 
Kress (S. 14,106 13,127 
Liggett & Myers........ 133,765 121,201 10 
McCrory Stores ......... 4,764 4,606 3 
Massey-Harris .......... 13,456 10,694 26 


December 31 
1937 1936 Increase 


(000 omitted) 
Mathieson Alkali ........ $2,047 $1,808 13% 
Minneapolis-Honeywell . 4,861 3,463 40 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 11,305 8.149 39 
Munsingwear ............ J 1,505 26 
Murphy (G. C.).......... 6,433 4,713 36 
National Distillers ...... 31,883 30,325 5 
22,086 20,781 6 
New York Air Brake 1,223 982 24 
Noblitt Sparks .......... 1,40 1,083 51 
8,656 7,752 12 
Purity Bakeries ........ S 1,244 5 
Reynolds Tobacco ....... 138,168 114,855 20 
Rustless Iron & Steel... 1,082 72 


Sutherland Paper ....... 


Transue & Williams..... 452 409 10 
Union Twist Drill........ 1,870 1,210 55 
United .673 10,010 7 


United States Gypsum.. 7,364 5,682 30 
United States Tobacco... 11,189 9,874 13 
Western Auto Supply .... 7,729 = 6,853 13 
Woolworth (F. 45,562 44,241 3 


Total Increases...... $727,256 $612,063 +19% 


December 31 De- 


DECREASES: 1937 1936 crease 
(000 omitted) 
American Woolen ...... $22,067 $33,567 34% 
Atlas Powder ........... 2,884 886 7? 
Chicago Mail Order...... 2,424 3,314 27 
General Cigar ........... 12,920 13,801 6 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 73,987 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett 3,328 3,834 13 


Howe Sound ............. 616 1,053 41 
2,063 2,365 13 
Kinney (G. R.)........ 3.520 3.707 5 

19,985 22,692 12 
34,920 35,686 2 
Reliance Mfg. ........... 3,785 5,044 25 
1,710 19 
Standard Brands ........ 22,903 24,801 8 


RESUME: 

Total Increases .......... $727,256 $612,063 +19% 

Total Decreases.......... 206,782 230,153 —10 

Grand Total 
58 companies........... $934,038 $842,216 +11% 
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No. 298 Bayuk Cigars, Incorporated | No. 300 General Railway Signal Company 
Earnings and Price Range (BY 

Data revised to February 16, 1938 5 sa eatad FETs ge (8Y) Data revised to February 16, 1938 poEamings and Price Range (GRS) 
neorporated: 1920, Maryland, as Bayuk 20 

Bros., Inc. Present title adopted in 1923. 15 wmice nance Gnserpaeated : 1904, N. Y. Office, 230 Park 100 

Originally established in 1897. Office, Ninth 10 es New York City. Annual meeting: 75 PRICE RANGE 

St. and Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 5 — Monday in April. Number of stock- 50 

Annual Meeting: First Wednesday in May. 0 O $4 olders: preferred, 306; common, 3,000. 25 | 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None oe Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 $9 

*Preferred stock (7% cum. part. 3 Preferred stock (6% cum. $100 ——__| 4 
18,767 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $9 23,038 shs CANNED FUR'SHARE 33 

Common Stock (nO par).......... 393,060 shs ee $4 Common stock (no par) ......... 321,030 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 5 
*Redeemable at $110 a share; participates 1930 ‘31 ‘32 °23 ‘34 35 °36 1937% 

to extent of $1 extra in any year in which “Not callable. a 


dividend of over $1 is paid on common. 


Business: Manufactures medium and low priced cigars. 
Largest single source of income is “Bayuk Phillies,” one of 
the best selling cigars in the country. Distribution nation- 
wide with principal markets in the eastern states. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital at end of 
1936, $6.6 million; cash, $218,000. Working capital ratio: 
4.9-to-1. Book value of common, $18.93 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly. Initial 
common payment, 1928; after one year’s omission payments 
on common resumed in 1934. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Maintenance of sales volume of “Bayuk Phillies” 
is necessary for company’s profits. So far management has 
been successful in promoting and popularizing this product 
in a highly competitive market. Increased taxes and produc- 
tion costs are likely to retard further earnings progress. 

Comment: The preferred is of investment calibre; the com- 
mon, while speculative, appears to be improving in stature. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE names OF — STOCK: 
ear’s ivi- 


Business: Manufactures, installs and deals in mechanical, 
electrical, pneumatic systems of signaling, interlocking, block 
signaling and safety devices for railroads of every descrip- 
tion. Also makes automatic train control appliances and 
systems. Shares practical monopoly of the business with 
Westinghouse Air Brake, with which patents are exchanged, 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1936, $4.3 million; cash, $1.4 million; marketable securities 
(market value Dec. 31, 1936), $714,306. Working capital ratio: 
13.8-to-1. Book value of common stock, $15.72 per share (in- 
cluding patents, etc., $29.55 per share). 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments on preferred; 
payments in all years 1914 to 1920 and 1924 to date on com- 
mon, but dividends reduced after 1931. Present rate, $1. 

Outlook: Earnings trends do not conform closely with those 
of other divisions of the rail equipment industry; company 
sometimes benefits from economy and consolidation programs, 
; Comment: Preferred stock is a medium grade investment 
issue; sharp fluctuations in business volume place the com- 
mon in a speculative category. 


D$1.36 07 9$1.56 2. 16. 
152 1.32 EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE “ones OF COMMON: 
1934 0.74 8.68 * 1:00 66%—37% Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total. Price Range 
+1936...... 0.29 0.49 0.72 0.59 2.09 *t1.00  22%4—16% 1932 D$0.16 $0.62 $9.65 $0.44 $1.55 $2.50 6% 
$1987....... 0.30 0.52 0.61 $1.00 9% 1933 0.06 0.45 D052 D049 D051 1.00 49%—13% 
71987...-... : 1934. D 0.67 D041 D037 D 1.50 1.00 45%—23 
*In addition stock dividends: 4% in 1934 and 1935 and 300% in 1936. Based upon 1935. 0.19 0.31 8 1.75 1.00 41%—15 
new capitalization after 4-for-1 split-up in May 1926. Including extras. D D 57 —32% 
7 7 5 .00 65%4—17 
No. 299 Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. | No. 301 Howe Sound Company 
Earnings and Price Range (COG ; 
Data revised to February 16, 1938 50 s ge ( ) earnings and Price Range (HW) 
40 Data revised to February 16, 1938 80 
1919, as PRICE RANGE 60 — 
Co., ne., successor usiness or ginaliy ‘ PRICE RANG! 
started in 1911. Present name adopted in 10 
Fitth Ace. $3 Monday in March. Number of stock- EARNED PER SHARE $6 
First Wednesday in June. Number of EARNED PER SHARE $2 olders: 5,000. $4 
stockholders: 7,132. $1 $2 
0 Copitalization : Funded debt.......... None 
Capital, 1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 34 35 1937 apital stock ($5 par).. 473,791 shs 1930 1937 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of linoleum 
and felt base floor, as well as wall coverings. Products are 
sold under widely advertised trade names such as “Sealex,” 
“Gold Seal Congoleum,” “Crescent” and “Treadlite.” Bulk 
goes to wholesalers, although important amount is sold directly 
to large retailers. 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 
1937, $14.7 million; cash, $1.6 million; marketable securities, 
$3.7 million. Working capital ratio: 12.6-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $21.79 a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid each year 1920 to 1925; 
payments resumed in 1931 and maintained since at various 
rates with occasional extras. Present rate $2.00 a year. 

Outlook: Extensive advertising tends to maintain a demand 
for company’s products, although sales volume is dependent 
largely on consumer purchasing power. Since 85 per cent of 
output is used for replacement, new building activity is of 
minor importance. 

Comment: Capital stock is a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.27 $0.23 $0.50 $0.90 12%— 6% 
RE 0.82 0.84 1.66 130 275%— 7% 
1.11 0.60 1.71 * 1.85 3534—22 
Serr 1.11 0.71 1.82 * 185 45%—27 
0.84 1.21 2.05 * 1.85 444%4—30% 
1.11 2.00 45%—20 


*Including extras. 
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Business: Produces copper and gold from properties in brit- 
ish Columbia and lead, zinc and silver from two mines in 
Mexico. Proportions of 1937 revenues derived from these five 
metals were, respectively, 27%, 2%, 33%, 27% and 10%. The 
company plans to start production of copper and gold during 
1938 at a mine in the State of Washington. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end 
of 1957, $6.5 million; cash and equivalent, $6.7 million. Work- 
ing capitah ratio: 6.1-to-1. Book value, $39.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record since 1922. Indicated 
current rate, $3 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: Production costs are low and company enjoys a 
favorable competitive position. A factor of uncertainty in the 
situation lies in the possibility of further labor and political 
difficulties in Mexico. Tariffs exclude the bulk of output from 
the U.S., and earnings thus depend on world metal prices. 

Comment: The stock usually offers a high income return 
which reflects the risks involved in the situation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Divide 

1932 $0.04 D$0.01 D$0.17 D$0.02 D$0.16 
1933. D 0.26 .30 0.75 0.95 1.75 1.30 385%4.— 5% 
193 1.03 1.10 0.76 0.67 3.57 3.00 57%—35% 
1935. 0.82 1.10 1.44 1.57 4.94 4.05 60%—48 
1936 1.12 1.18 1.32 1.70 5.32 4.85 65 —48% 
1937 + 3.97 2.48 2.20 1.38 10.03 6.00 90144—87 

“Before depletion. fIncludes non-recurring profit of 80 cents per share. 
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Valuable for Future Reference- 


No. 302 Lehigh Portland Cement Company | No. 293 J. C. Penney Company 
Earnings and Price Range (LPT : ce R Pp 
Data revised to February 16, 1938 bes : wie Data revised to February 16, 1938 rps anes ond Price Range (PES) 
1 
ffice: Al- PRICE RANGE 
incorporated : 1897, Pennsylvania. O 45 PRICE RANGE ited: 192 
al meeting: Third Wed- neorporated: 1924, Del., successor to and an 
ded debt...........None organization founde 0 n Wyoming 
Eetaization: (4% cum, $100 0 Main office: 330 West 34th Street, New York 0 
56,752 shs EARNED PER SHARE City. Annual meeting: March 21. 
common stock ($25 par)........ 754,430 shs pen snare | ¢4 
share of preferred is convertible into 1930 °31 1997 $8 debt 


Business: Company is among the larger cement producing 
units of the United States, manufacturing about 10 per cent 
of the total domestic output and selling its products under the 
name “Lehigh.” Has 13 plants with a combined annual ca- 
pacity of 22 million barrels. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1936, 
$12 million; cash, $2.9 million; U. S. Government securities, 
$6.6 million. Working capital ratio: 13.1-to-1. Book value of 
common stock, $41.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common resumed after cap- 
ital changes in 1936. First quarterly payment in 1938 of 25 
cents indicates a reduced annual rate, unless earnings improve. 

Outlook: Competitive factors in the industry tend to restrict 
prices and profits, but demand for cement usually conforms 
with trends in road and building construction. After a re- 
conditioning its plants in the past few years, the company 
should be able to take advantage of a building revival. 

Comment: Common is quite volatile and therefore specu- 
lative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
June 30. Sept. 30 Dec. 31 


12 months ended: Mar. 31 Dividends Price Range 
|| See D$7.47 D$6.91 D$5.36 D$4.44 None 27 — 5% 
1934..... bemoans 3.49 D 2.45 D 1.38 D 0.44 None —11 
ee 0.36 0.40 D 0.44 D 0.82 None 17%—105% 
0.28 1.38 3.47 2.91 $2.00 45%4—15% 
2.88 2.24 1.41 1.50 11%—14 

Based on shares outstanding at end of periods, 

No. 303 Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 


Data revised to February 16, 1938 50 fee and Price Range (MNS) 


Incorporated: 1919, N. Y., as the Mullins 40 

Body Corp.; present title assumed in 1927. 30 ame — 
Main Office: Salem, Ohio. Annual meeting: 20 + 
Fourth Saturday in March at 120 Broadway, 10 Om Th 
New York City. Number of stockholders: 0 ais 

preferred, 651; class ‘‘B,’’ 1,020. On former capitalization $5 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 
*Preferred stock 28,775 shs FER SHARE 
Class 541,050 shs 


$10) 
1930 ‘31 32 33 34 35 36 1937 


*No par; redeemable at $105 per share. 


Business: Approximately 52% of business is done with the 
automobile trade with a line of stamped metal parts, including 
body panels, fenders, radiator hoods, engine pans, etc. In 
recent years has diversified output to include washing machine 
tubs and wringers, refrigerator parts and miscellaneous stamp- 
ings. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 
ficers associated with company about 10 years. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
May 1, 1937, $1.5 million; cash, $332,252. Working capital ratio: 
2.7-to-1. Book value of common stock, $4.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred stock accumulated arrears 
cleared up by a capital readjustment in 1935. Paid a 100% 
stock dividend on common in 1937 but no cash dividends since. 

Outlook: Although the automotive industry is still the larg- 
est customer, the aggressive development of newer non-auto- 
motive lines has reduced dependence upon that industry and 
placed the company in a better position. 

Comment: The preferred stock may be considered a “busi- 
nessman’s risk;” the common is somewhat speculative. 


Principal of- 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 31 Dee. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
ae D$0.33 D$0.66 D$0.58 D$7.41 D$8.98 13%— 2 
| Se D 1.77 D 1.98 D 0.33 D 0.62 D 4.7 10%— 1% 

*1934..... 0.11 0.37 D 0.28 D 0.48 D 0.23 1554— 5 

0.14 0.20 0.05 0.02 0.4 15%— 9% 

0.19 0.33 0.26 D 0.19 0.59 39%—11% 

0.28 0.39 0.22 D 0.28 0.61 15%4— 4% 
Refere capital adjustment in 1935. 7Based on present capitalization. 
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Business: Prominent chain store organization operating 
1,508 stores which sell for cash medium and lower grade wear- 
ing apparel and related lines. Outlets have been largely con- 
fined to smaller communities; approximately 65 per cent of 
units are located west of the Mississippi River. 

Management: Executives are schooled within the organi- 
zation; neither they nor the directors have outside interests. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital June 
30, 1937, $52.9 million; cash, $4.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.1-to-1. Book value of $26.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made consistently 
over a period of years, but in irregular amounts; present in- 
dicated annual rate, $4, plus extras. 

Outlook: Because of a relatively high sales volume per store, 
company is somewhat less vulnerable to possible additional 
anti-chain store legislation than many others in the field. Dol- 
lar sales have reached new high records in each of the last 
three years, a reflection of managerial efficiency. 

Comment: The common ranks as one of the better equities 
in its field and usually is a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
_ -year period ended: J : a Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
193 $0. 76 $1.57 $2.1 4 


$0. 1.5 344%4—13 
1933 4.24 5.51 56 —19 
2.59 3.70 6.29 4.40 744%4—51% 
2.17 3.91 6.98 3.75 84%—57% 
2.71 4.65 7.36 7.25 1124%—69 
No. 295 United States Gypsum Company 


Data revised to February 16, 1938 1sEamnings and Price Range — 


Incorporated: 1920, Illinois. Office: 300 West 130 
Adams Street. Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- $0 
ing: First Wednesday in March. Number 60 


PRICE RANGE 


of stockholders: preferred, 1,159; common, 30 
6,604. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $6 
stock (7% cum. $100 PER SHARE $4 
78,222 shs $2 
stock ($20 par)...... 1,193,156 shs 
1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 1937 


“Not callable, 


Business: Company is world’s largest manufacturer of gyp- 
sum products for building and industrial uses. Its output of 
over 50 different articles also includes fiber, paint, metal lath, 
asphalt and allied products. Raw material supplies are esti- 
mated to be sufficient for over 100 years operations. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital as of 
June 30, 1937, $18.5 million; cash, $5.5 million; marketable 
securities, $4.6 million. Working capital ratio: 5.4-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $45.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Has paid a common dividend in every 
year since incorporation. Present rate, $2 a year plus extras. 

Outlook: Earnings depend largely upon volume of construc- 
tion, private and government sponsored. Because of accumu- 
lated deficit of housing facilities, prospects for increased ac- 
tivity in this field are favorable. 

Comment: The preferred enjoys a high investment status: 
the common is rather speculative despite its position as one of 
the strongest equities in the building group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND vanes RANGE OF COMMON: 


ear’s 

= ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

ae ene *$0.57 eee *$0.29 $0.86 $1.60 27 —10% 
* 0.47 * 0.53 1.00 1.00 53%—18 

* $0.42 0.20 1.35 1.25 51%4—34% 

eee $0.21 0.93 0.94 0.39 2.47 7 1.75 87 —40% 

0.25 1.40 1.52 0.84 4.01 3.25 125% 
FOO senaes 1.07 1.55 1.11 0.25 4.08 7 2.50 137 —53 


*Company reported earnings on a semiannual basis until after June 30, 1934. 


yIncluding extras. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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Message to Garcia 


It is gratifying to note the increased 
number of corporations that have 
undertaken to establish a better pub- 
lic understanding of the nature of 
their business and its relation to the 
economic welfare of the public. - That 
is the type of message to Garcia that 
must succeed in accomplishing its pur- 
pose. The people at large are very 
much in the dark as to what extent 
their entire subsistence is dependent 
upon the successful operation of busi- 
ness, and because of this lack of 
knowledge they are receptive to much 
of the misinformation that is spread 
about it. These corporations which 
are beginning to assert themselves are 
not employing any subtle propaganda. 
They are operating openly. Through 
the advertising columns of the press 
they are telling their story of how 
every dollar received for the services 
they provide is spent, what propor- 
tion of it is paid in taxes, for wages, 
for raw material and for other essen- 
tial expenses. 

In revealing such facts they place 
themselves in a strong position to con- 
found their critics. The readers of 
their messages can then see for them- 
selves what an important part cor- 
porate earnings contribute to their 
maintenance. When they likewise 
note how small a proportion of a cor- 
poration’s dollar remains for its se- 
curity holders, people will come to 
realize that it is they who receive 
ninety-six per cent of the gross rev- 
enues while only four per cent or so 
remains to reward investors for the 
risks assumed. If a small business 
had to operate on the ratio of profits 
that large corporations make (and 
such corporations do not always 
realize any profits, for depressions 
have a habit of effacing the profit 
margin) it could not continue to live. 
It is because of their size that large 
corporations can operate on a small 
margin of profit. 

Mud-slinging and indiscriminate 
attacks would quickly succumb before 


the barrage of proof that our large 
corporations could submit to prove 
the unfairness of the persecution 
which has been directed to them by 
self-appointed political critics. 


Cockeyed Panacea 


Business should not cut wages ; in- 
stead it should slash prices to a point 
where it would revive buying power. 
That is what the President suggests 
as his method to turn the tide. Unless 
this is done, the President contends, 
industry will kill the goose that lays 
its golden eggs. Even a peddler with 
a push cart could tell him his method 
is balderdash. Industry cannot sur- 
vive when in order to do business 
goods must be sold at a loss. How- 
ever, the President must realize this, 
otherwise he would not also have 
declared that until business is again 
on a profitable level, industry should 
dip into its surplus to make good the 
deficits which this unbalanced meth- 
od would beget. That experiment was 
voluntarily tried in the previous de- 
pression, when business paid out over 
$40 billion more than it took in; but 
that was in a period when corpora- 
tions fortunately had been able to 
build up reserves. Even if the heart 
was now willing to comply with the 
President’s dictum it could not do so, 
for the Government with its excessive 
taxes has stripped away the surplus 
flesh and it cannot be drawn upon 
with that liberality that was the case 
before. 

In another direction the President 
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displays gross inconsistency, 
wants prices cut, yet he has upheld 
high prices in numerous fields as the 
only way those industries can fp 
nursed back to health : coal is one, and 
the railroads, which are seeking jn. 
creased freight rates are another, As 
for the farmer, he should have higher 
prices under any circumstances, the 
President has persistently held. Hence 
if it is sound for business to keep 
wages high and prices low, then it 
should be equally sound for these in- 
dustries also. But it is not, and any 
schoolboy could tell the President 
this. But if the President insists he 
is right, the suggestion business might 
offer is that it will follow him pro- 
vided the Government underwrites 
whatever deficits might ensue. 


The Housing Bill 


When last November the President 
suggested a broad housing program 
as a way out of the depression the 
idea was enthusiastically received, 
and for a short time succeeded in 
arousing confidence that here at last 
a path has been found. That sug- 
gestion has since evolved itself into 
a fact: a bill setting up a housing 
program has been signed, providing 
an attractive basis for cheap homes, 
but it has not met with the reception 
expected. The reason for this is that 
since last November the depression 
has deepened and it is felt that the 
incomes of people have declined s0 
sharply that they are not in position 
to take advantage of the housing bill. 
Be that as it may, the measure pro- 
vides the framework for a national 


housing program which, when it takes 
root, will go a great way toward re- 
viving industrial activity. In a simi- 
lar manner a freight rate increase 
should pave the way for better rail- 
way revenues when the upturn comes. 
In housing we at least know in which 
direction we are pointing, and we 
hope it will be similar in the railroad 
field. 
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rebruary 23, 1938 


The Technical Position 
of the Market 


Two weeks ago 
in this column it 
was suggested that if the 118 level 
in the industrial averages marks at 
least a temporary base, the averages 
should rise to the 126-128 level (or 
roughly 50 per cent of the preceding 
down swing) and that that area 
should be watched. .Perhaps it is only 
one of those “we planned it that way” 
things, but in four trading days (Feb- 
ruary 3 to 9) the industrials managed 
to climb back within speaking dis- 
tance of the indicated supply level, 
and on two occasions (February 10 
and 15) the 127 level was tested at 
the market’s highs. All of which is 
to imply strongly that the market 
technically speaking is still in a dan- 
ger zone. 

As far as volume indications are 
concerned, the picture is negative. 
There has only been a single one mil- 
lion share day this month (February 
3), and the daily average for the first 
twelve trading days in February was 
632,381 shares, or approximately 
34.5 per cent under January’s sub- 
normal daily volume. Nor does the 
hourly volume clearly show a bal- 
ance of interest in either direction 
since February 3 when the market 


Secondary Trend: 


was declining. Moreover, volume 
more recently has been drying up on 
the rallies, possibly an unfavorable 
sign. 

One moderately bullish “straw in 
the wind” is the action of the bond 
market since January 28. Since that 
date the Dow-Jones index of 40 bonds 
has climbed 2.45 points to 91.19, 
chiefly due to strength in the rail 
section. The 10 high grade rail bonds 
at 99.74 on February 15 were 4.20 
points above their 1938 lows; 10 sec- 
ond grade rails at 57.25 on the same 
date were nearly 6 points above their 
lows. And since February 4, the sec- 

" grade rail bonds used in the tab- 
u.. ion advanced in eight out of nine 
trading days, declining only .06 point 
on February 7, with a total rise in 
the interval of 3.45 points. In that 
same period, the rail common stock 
averages rose from 27.42 to 29.04, or 
1.62 points, advancing five days and 
declining in the other four days. 

The commodity indices provide 
little definite encouragement for the 
share market. It might be noted, 
however, that most future indices are 
showing a better tone than the spot 
indices, suggesting that interest in 
the more distant positions may be 


STOCKS—BONDS 
COMMODITIES 


Folder ‘‘F’’ explaining margin requirements, com- 
mission charges and trading units furnished on request 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
in Full or Odd Lots 


J. A. Acosta & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


60 Beaver St. New York 


Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


Trading in Odd Lots of Listed Securities 
offers diversification and safety to both 
the large and small investor. 

We have prepared an interesting booklet 
which explains the many advantages 
offered by odd lot trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Ask for F. W. 811 


John Muir& (a 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


MARKET TERMS 


And trading practice clearly explained in 
a helpful booklet sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet K-6 
Same care given to large or small orders. 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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DIVIDENDS 


MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
February 9, 1938 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
twenty cents (20c) per share on the 
common stock payable March 
10, 1938 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 
19, 1938. 
C, C. Carlton, 
Secretary. 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 38 

A dividend of Fifty cents per share has been 
declared on the capital stock of Newmont 
Mining Corporation, payable March 15, 
1938, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 1, 1938. 

H. E. DODGE, Secretary. 
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stabilizing, and, perhaps, that some 
of the negative strength may be bor- 
rowed from the spot markets. The 
trend of the latter index is down- 
ward, although not seriously so. But 
Moody’s index, which made its low 
point at 144.6 on November 24, and 
rallied steadily to 152.9 on January 
10, last, has moved irregularly lower 
since that time. And the low this 
year of 147.6 (up to this writing) 
was registered February 15, bringing 
the index back to the level of early 
December. To put it another way, it 
took from December 2 to January 10, 
or 30 trading days, for the index to 
rally 5.9 points and exactly the same 
number of trading days were required 
for the rally to be lost. The Dow- 
Jones index of commodity futures 
presents a slightly different picture. 
This index made a low of 52.01 on 
January 3, 1938, which was the low- 
est level since early 1934, comparing 
with the November, 1937, low of 
52.03. Since January 3, this index 
has moved irregularly higher, with 
the peak of 54.92 on January 10 
(similar to the spot index) but with 
a subsequent decline to 52.53 on Jan- 
-uary 29, and a sidewise movement 
from that time to the present writing. 
The net suggestions of the vari- 
ous factors and indices which help to 
determine where we are at the pre- 
sent time are pretty much a stand-off. 
This type of market obviously can- 
not be interpreted technically with 
any degree of definiteness or certain- 
ty. We will continue in a state of 
flux until such time as the industrial 
and rail averages penetrate either the 
134.35 level (January 11) and 32.65 
level (December 21) respectively, or 
the bear market lows of 113.64 (No- 
vember 24) of the industrials. The 
market may be in process of making 
a turn upward. Such a contention 
could be supported with greater cer- 
tainty, however, if volume should 
tend to increase on the advance, and 
to dry up on the dips. From a minor 
trend angle, the 124 level on the down 
side and the 130 on the up side are 
intermediate support and resistance 
levels of the current trading range. 


According to most 
accepted technical 
theories, the primary trend is still 
downward. The fact that the 113-118 
level in the industrial averages has 
survived four assaults is negatively 
favorable—but the averages have not 
yet signaled clear sailing ahead. 


—Written February 16. 


Primary Trend: 


WHAT’S NEW IN gq 


BURNING Question. By Louis 


Wallis. Willet, Clark & Co., New 
York. 111 pp. 75 cents. “Taxation 
must be transferred, in large part or 
in whole, from improvements, indus- 
trial machinery, and other forms of 
productive capital, and concentrated 
upon the value of both improved and 
vacant land in city and country 
throughout the nation.” This idea is 
logically and simply presented by the 
author, with at least a nod to Henry 
George and the “single” tax. Mr. 
Wallis acknowledged his debt to 
Henry George, but does not arbi- 
trarily hold that the single tax would 
be the solution to the problem. But 
Mr. Wallis does believe that the 
Burning Question is the “liberation 
of productive enterprise from the 
grip of land monopoly.” He has no 
sympathy with housing ventures, and 
as is stated, putting a premium on the 
failure to improve land while penaliz- 
ing those who do. Whether or not one 
agrees with the main premise, the 
book is a valuable treatise on a much 
discussed subject. 

The author is a recognized scholar 
and economist, who has written many 
books and articles on social, religious 
and business subjects. Mr. Wallis 
was a member of the Department of 
Labor under the Wilson Administra- 
tion, and has been secretary of the 
Joseph Fels Foundation since 1925. 
His broad background and his famili- 
arity with his subjects is very evident 
in his thoughtful treatment of the 
single tax problem in this new book. 
Few are concerned with the question 
of taxes except as they directly affect 
the individual in the undisguised 
levies. It is not necessary to support 
the single tax theory as the best pos- 
sible solution of the problem to hold 
that the entire matter is a personal 
one, and there is need for a thorough 
study of the loosely-woven structure 
which has been developed in this 
country largely by immediate exigen- 
cies. If this book causes more people 
to consider the tax problem personal- 
ly, and as a social question rather 
than a necessary evil, it will have ac- 
complished a great deal. The root of 
the problem is not how to avoid pay- 
ing taxes—but what method or 
methods are the most equitable and 
progressive. 


Vol. 69. No.3 


Unitep StaTES MASTER Tyy 
GurIpE 1938. Commerce Clear; 
House, Inc. New York and Chicago, 
255 pp. $1.00. This text book, baseq 
on the Revenue Act of 1936 as amen. 
ded by the Revenue Act of 1937 
presents a complete guide for all Fed. 
eral tax problems. It considers jp 
its explanations all Board of Tax 
Appeals and Federal Court decisions 
in tax matters, especially where such 
decisions have given the law an ip. 
terpretation different from the Regy. 
lations and Rulings of the Commis. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Tax rate 
tables, a tax calendar and a compre- 
hensive cross index enhance the prac- 
tical value of this tax guide. 


* * * 


GREENWOop’s BusINEss DeEsxk 
Book FoR EXECUTIVES AND SEcrr- 
TARIES. By W. John Greenwood. 
Halycon House, New York. 827 pp. 
$1.89. This revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Greenwood’s practical busi- 
ness desk book is virtually an en- 
cyclopedia of getieral information and 
data, which everyone connected with 
a business organization — especially 
executives and secretaries—needs in 
his daily task. It gives practical hints 
for the writing of good business let- 
ters covering all possible situations 
with well selected examples. Detailed 
information is offered on _ business 
law, exports and imports, credit man- 
agement, billing, payments, collecting 
accounts, etc., with examples covering 
almost every phase in these fields. 


* * 


THE AMERICAN STEEL INDUSTRY. 
By Folke W. Sundblad. Dorrance & 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 106 pp. 
$1.50. The sub-title “At the Cross- 
Roads of Progress and Reaction”’ re- 
veals the real issue discussed in this 
book. The author attempts to out- 
line an unbiased picture of the hu- 
man side of steel making by present- 
ing the different management policies 
toward labor and social progress. In 
chapters ‘““Garyism versus Labor” and 
“Girdlerism versus Modern American 
Liberalism” Mr. Sundblad analyzes 
the more recent devélopments between 
management and labor in the steel in- 
dustry. 


x * x 


Nore: The books reviewed may be pur- 
chased through Tue FINANCIAL Words 
Book Department. 
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Union Oil— 


An Undervalued 
Oil Stock 


Yield, 6 per cent; price, less 
than ten times 1937 earnings. 


Although not of the high- 

est investment grade, Un- 

ion Oil’s common stock is 

quite reasonably priced in 

comparison with earnings 
and prospects. 


ITH a net income of $12 mil- 

lion for 1937, Union Oil of 
California very nearly doubled the 
$6.1 million shown in 1936, which 
was an exceptional showing even in 
a year that proved generally beneficial 
to the oil companies. Sales of prod- 
ucts amounted to $83.6 million, a 28 
per cent increase over the previous 
year. In part, the improvement re- 
flected more stable market and price 
conditions in the Pacific Coast area, 
which were encouraged by increased 
export and domestic demand for 
petroleum and its products. Due 
mainly to strong demand from the 
Orient, offshore shipments of all 
products were greater by 41,000 bar- 
rels daily than in 1936. 


Proven Reserves 


The company’s proven oil reserves 
are more than 90 per cent in Cali- 
fornia and chiefly located in the Santa 
Fe Springs and Dominguez fields. 
Many wells have been brought in dur- 
ing recent months and, on the basis 
of 1936 output, proven reserves are 
estimated to be sufficient for 15 years 
or more. However, the company pur- 
chases a considerable amount of 
refinery requirements. Unproven re- 
serves include 533,000 acres in Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, S. A. Refineries 
are strategically located in California 
and products are distributed through 
company-owned bulk and service sta- 
tions and through nearly 6,000 inde- 
pendent retail outlets, many under 
well known trade names. The chief 
distribution area, although narrow in 
width, extends longitudinally from 


Alaska to the Panama Canal; mar- 
keting is also done in Hawaii and 
Chile and sales are bolstered by ship- 
ments to the Atlantic Seaboard and 
to the Orient. 

One of the older oil companies, 
Union of California, rode through the 
depression without operating losses, 
although inventory write-offs resulted 
in a deficit in 1931. Per share earn- 
ings have risen steadily from 45 cents 
in 1933 to $1.40 in 1936 and to $2.58 
last year. Capitalization consists of 
about $18 million of funded debt fol- 
lowed by 4,666,270 shares of common 
stock, $25 par. The company is 
strongly entrenched financially, its 
1937 year-end balance sheet showing 
current assets of $51 million, more 
than five times current liabilities. 
Dividends amounted to $1 a share 
annually from 1933 through 1936 in- 
clusive and to $1.40 last year, includ- 


ing an extra of 25 cents. Current 
quarterly rate is 30 cents a share. 

At recent prices of around 20 the 
common provides a yield of 6 per cent 
on the basis of the indicated annual 
rate, without any consideration of 
extras. It is representative of one 
of the Pacific Coast’s premier oil com- 
panies, that operates in an area which 
has been subject to internecine price 
wars that were brought on more by 
local than national conditions. At 
present, however, tank wagon prices 
per gallon of gasoline, ranging from 
17 cents to 22 cents, are higher and 
firmer than in most other sections of 
the country and indicate that the 
Coast companies should show better 
than average results for coming 
months. And while any restriction of 
exports such as an invocation of the 
cash-and-carry provisions of the Neu- 
trality Act might react unfavorably 
upon the price structure because of 
fairly large supplies of gasoline, this 
does not appear immediately prob- 
able. 


Cheap on Earnings 


On the basis of 1937 earnings 
the common, around 20, is quite rea- 
sonably priced. It appears suitable 
for purchase by those who can assume 
an average risk and who desire a 
speculative-investment security that 
combines yield with potentialities of 
eventual market appreciation. 


BURNING QUESTION 


Making Your Living in a Monopolized World 
By LOUIS WALLIS 


You know your business. 


But do you know why business 


in general is not getting a square deal today? The answer is 
more fundamental and important to you than Politics, Wash- 


ington, the New Deal, ete. 


which can be read in one hour. 


You can find it in this little book 


Do as more and more business 


men are doing and read “Burning Question.” 


“Your little book will be timely, for all over the world 
thinking people are searching for something else than having 


the state take charge of all production. 


I agree with all you 


say.” Professor Edward A. Ross, The University of Wisconsin. 


Seventy-five cents, pocket size. Your bookseller, or send check directly to 


WILLETT, CLARK & CO. 
440 So. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Ir you 
HAPPEN TO OWN 


THESE STOCKS 


* 
WE HAVE ANALYZED 


each one on the background of 

1936 earning — the present crash 

—and 1937-1938 prospects: — 

Allied Mills United Corporation 

Southern Railway N. Y. Central 
GREYHOUND 

Elec. Bond & Share Erie R. R. 


The current copy of the famous 
TILLMAN SURVEY Bulletin is 


FRE to Financial World 


readers who wish to 
review why they own these stocks. 


YES Please send FREE Stock 
Analysis Bulletin No. 247-A 


(4m LMANESURVEY 
24 FENWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EVERY investor should read this inter- 

esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 


Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 
tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just 


address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 732, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send por free copy 


The Gartley Weekly 
Stock Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of stock price 
trends; a specific technical review of from 
20 to 30 stocks and other important and 
valuable market comment and opinion. 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
Fl 


WHEN writing to advertisers, please tell 
them you saw their announcement in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


New-Business Brevities 
By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


NOTE: 

THAT United States Steel enters the 
semi-prefabricated home field with its 
“Steel Clad” house—costing no more than 
ordinary wooden construction, this type of 
home cuts fuel bills by up to 40 per cent. 
. . . Grocery store competition must be 
getting keener with Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea reviving the use of premiums 
for the first time since 1912—and keener 
still with the H. C. Bohack chain utilizing 
“Bingo” parties to attract customers to its 
super markets. . . . General Fireproofing’s 
“Good Form” comfort-master chair is the 
latest in corporate executive furniture— 
finished with air-conditioned upholstery, 
this model is completely adjustable to the 
length and breadth of the individual. .. . 
Home sound movies are here, and Radio 
Corporation of America is preparing to 
manufacture miniature sound systems for 
16-mm. films—IJnternational Projector will 
unify the sound-projection equipment in a 
single apparatus. . . . Rough estimates that 
pet foods require about 2 billion cans an- 
nually have been spiked by a new survey 
of American Can, which shows that only 
361.9 million containers are utilized—but 
still a lot of business going to the dogs. 
... More will soon be heard of the acquisi- 
tion of the Champion No Leak Dish Com- 
pany by Sutherland Paper—the merger 
places “Sutherland” in the manufacture of 
paper dishes, used for retailing butter, lard 
and similar foods. ... 


HAT United Fruit may take over all 

pier properties of the Munson Steam- 
ship Line in Boston and the West Indies— 
if the deal is consummated the Munson 
Lines will thereafter confine its activities 
solely to South American trade. . . . Nehi, 
makers of soft drinks, goes on a coast-to- 
coast hook-up for the first time with a 
weekly broadcast starting March 11—the 
program will feature its “Royal Crown 
Cola.” ... Eastern Air Lines expects super- 
sightseeing trips soon by means of giant 
planes which will carry 100 passengers on 
5,000-mile non-stop flights—then it will be 
possible to see the world on a two weeks’ 
vacation. .. . Electric Auto-Lite seems to 
be doing well with its newly developed 
sparkplug line—not only is it supplying 
most of the Chrysler Corporation models 


but it also has contracts with Nash-Kelvin. 
ator and American Bantam. . . . Reports 
that the Civilian Conservation Corps may 
be made as permanent as the army and 
navy are accepted as a favorable develop- 
ment for International Shoe—this company 
has just been awarded a $1 million contract 
to supply the CCC with work shoes. ... 
Fairbanks, Morse is starting its annual 
air-conditioning campaign this month, in- 
stead of waiting for the season to open— 
it’s particularly interested in restaurants, 
theatres, hotels, banks and office buildings, 

. . The “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” film seems to be following the 
“Mickey Mouse” cycle—McCall has just 
secured a license to make party dress pat- 
terns of all the characters’ costumes. . .. 


HAT Continental Oil is doing its part 

to uplift the status of the service sta- 
tion operators—“Conoco” dealers who han- 
dle its bronze gasoline and germ-processed 
motor oil will hereafter be known as “Mile- 
age Merchants.” .. . Republic Steel finds 
a growing market for its “Enduro” stain- 
less steel in the manufacture of washing 
machines—a recent survey revealed that 
seven out of ten buyers request stainless 
steel tubs. . . . Union Special Machine has 
perfected a knitter which will make “what's 
next” in ladies silk hosiery—feature of the 
apparatus is that it produces full-fashioned 
stockings with the seams in front instead 
of the back. . . . Newest product from 
the duPont laboratories and latest ad- 
dition to its dictionary of trade names is 
“Glint”—simply a synthetic chamois ma- 
terial for polishing glass, auto bodies and 
furniture. . . . Acquisition by F. L. Jacobs 
Company of W. I. T. Manufacturing in- 
cludes the production rights to the “Air- 
Track” device—this is a gadget used by 
airplanes for blind flying. . . . A special 
drive is being put behind Remington Rand's 
new home adding machine which sells for 
$49.50—it is recommended as a timely aid 
in figuring income tax returns. . . . From 
Columbia University comes the report that 
a new word, “googol,” has been devised to 
represent a number beginning with one and 
followed by a hundred cyphers: 10,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000, 000,000,000,000, 000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000, 000,000,000,000, 000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000, 000,000,000,000—it ought 
to come in handy for figuring the public 
debt a few years hence. 
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February 23, 1938 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Board Room 
Gossip 


This column is a compendium of reports cur- 
rent in the financial district. As much of the 
content ts merely gossip, nothing contained 
herein should be interpreted as representing the 
editorial opinion of THE FINANCIAL Wor~p. 


HE immediate reaction in the 

Street to the hints from Wash- 
ington that more “reflationary” moves 
were on the way was one of skepti- 
cism—a sort of “show me” attitude. 
For the trading fraternity has been 
burned too often in attempting to 
translate the “press conference” fears 
and hopes into a cash market policy. 
Today, definite action by the Adminis- 
tration would start the ball rolling 
again. But until there is more than 
mere talk, few traders seem willing 
to desert their comfortable seats on 
the side lines. 


O one doubts that the powers 

to tinker with the credit system, 
the currency and virtually every other 
economic and social institution are 
possessed. But the attitude in several 
responsible quarters is that the ac- 
tual use of these powers isn’t likely 
unless—or unttli—business gets a lot 
worse. It’s the story of the quarter- 
back saving his last desperate trick 
play, which may prove a boomerang, 
until there isn’t any other alternative. 
But in this particular instance, the 
players and spectators alike hope that 
what the quarterback now admits 
(well, almost) to be a serious situa- 
tion can be at least partially relieved 
by the use of the sound plays which 
haven’t been tried for five years. 


S far as commodity prices are 
concerned, most observers be- 

lieve that the efforts of the Adminis- 
tration will be directed toward boost- 
ing a relatively few staples, particu- 
larly the farm commodities. Such an 
effort not only would fit with election 
objectives, but the new Farm Act 
could also claim a lion’s share of the 
credit. Just how the powers can lift 
the price of a few selected commodi- 
ties while holding back others (which 
aren’t as productive of political re- 
wards) isn’t clear. But the gist of 
the news appears to be that that’s 
what is wanted. In any event, brok- 
ers last week noted that interest in 


the futures market was broadening, 
and there were the usual rumors of a 
few big operators working on the 
long side. 


“THE stock market is characterized 

as a cash and carry proposition. 
Very little business is being done on 
the floor, for obvious reasons. The 
short interest is negligible, except in 
a few special situations. Bears on 
Telephone are said to be maintaining 
their positions despite the dividend 
announcement, but it is reported that 
the liquidation is practically over. The 
block of RKO which has been seeking 
a resting place is believed to be slated 
for sale on the Exchange. Rumors 
were that the liquidation began last 
week. Brokers will admit that the 
transactions off the floor over the past 
several months have been rather large. 
But it is said that most of the blocks 
offered represented special situations 
—trust liquidation and the like—and 
that the larger institutions are not 
likely to shift any substantial propor- 
tion of their activities permanently to 
the over-the-counter market. Re- 
ports are, incidentally, that most of 
the big blocks have been taken care 
of, and that quite a few found their 
way into foreign portfolios. 


RADERS interested in chart ac- 
tion are currently placing more 
stress on the action of the rail and 
utility averages. In this connection, 


rumors of a new agreement between | 


the Administration and the utility 
operators will not die, even though 
no one even professes to know just 
where these rumors originated, or 
how well founded they are. The rail 
section obviously is buoyed by the 
forthcoming rate decision. Some keen 
students of the market size the affair 
up along these lines: A reasonably 
complete victory for the railroads, that 
is a 12 per cent increase with only 
minor exceptions, would be definitely 
bullish and the rails would probably 
rally strongly ; an 8 to 10 per cent in- 
crease would be negative as an imme- 
diate market factor, unless it were 
surrounded by special factors; an in- 
crease of less than 8 per cent would 
be rather bearish. In most quarters 
the decision is expected within the 
next three weks. 


ROKERS with international con- 
nections report that there is very 
little foreign buying or selling of stocks 
in this market, despite the fact that 


Speculator 
Trader 
Investor 


If you are a Speculator this mes- 
sage is of no value to you. If you are 
a Trader or Investor, better read on 
-- there is vital news here for the 
man or woman who seeks profits in 


listed stocks. 


When you buy or sell, sometimes 
you are a trader, sometimes an in- 
vestor -- often both at once. That's 
why itis vitally important for you to 
| have reliable, up-to-the-minute data 
on both the long-term and the short- 
term trends of stocks. 

Make no mistake! You are safe 
when you follow trend movements 
and trade in diversified groups of 

stocks. You are in position for max- 
| imum profits when you buy at the 
beginning of a rising market or sell 
promptly when the trend changes. 

Trend movements are predictable 
by mathematical computations. 


T. E. Rassieur has made consistently 
accurate forecasts on this basis for 
many years. Read the principles, 
practice, and proof in his enlighten- 
ing booklet: ‘TREND INTERPRETA- 
TION.” Write for this booklet today 


-- it's free. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
Suite 35, Continental Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
v5 


What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 
for SPRING PROFITS? 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities 
for spring profits. This list is ob- 
tainable from no other source. 

Experience has shown that 

stocks recommended by three 

or more financial experts 


almost always have better 
than average appreciation, 


You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 

Send for Bulletin FW-11 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston, Mass. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


PUBLISHED BY 
KELSEY STATISTICAL SERVICE 
Specific Recommendations on Stocks and Grain 
Send One Dollar for a three weeks’ 
trial — both stocks and grain. 
Write today. Address: 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Ill., Dept. R. 
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Warning 


To Investors 


Of all the persons who are 
wealthy at 35, and live to be 
65,— 87% lose the bulk of 
their estates in those 30 years! 


Are your funds protected as to 
industries and as to individual 
companies promising a sound 
future? And also protected against 
the unforseen? Are they in the 
best industries—in the best com- 
panies—balanced as to stocks 
and bonds — today protected 
against inflation—supervised by 
competent, unbiased advisors? 

Send for the booklet 


“INVESTMENT SUPERVISION” 


FREE —It will interest every investor 
BABSON’S REPORTS, Incorporated 


Babson Park, Massachusetts 


Send me, withno obligation, your booklet 
‘Investment Supervision’’—and copies 
of your current Reports. Dept. 88-48. 


Name | 


Street 


City State 


_- Babson’s - 
Reports 


the London price trend has continued 
downward to new lows. But the buy- 
ing of the past several weeks appears 
to represent investment rather than 
speculative accumulation, and it is 
believed that a more definite trend in 
our market would considerably in- 
crease the interest from abroad. 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


page 13 


Continued from 


markets affecting companies in which 
Newmont holds interests, were doubt- 
less the considerations which influ- 
enced the declaration of a reduced 
dividend of 50 cents a share, payable 
March 15 (record date, March 1). 
Last year, the company paid four divi- 
dends of 75 cents each plus a year- 
end distribution of one-tenth share 
of Phelps Dodge common for each 
share of Newmont. In connection 
with the latter, a dividend of 35 cents 
received by the company for each of 
these Phelps Dodge distributed 
shares, was turned over to Newmont 
stockholders on December 15, 1937. 


Niles-Bement-Pond C+ 

Shares appear moderately priced in 
relation to earnings and speculative 
holdings may be continued; approx. 
price, 32 (paid $2 cash last year). 
Though domestic orders have declined 
sharply, backlogs are reported to be 
practically at the 1937 peak, thus 
permitting present rate of operations 


for several months. Foreign orders 
have been holding well. Earningy 


for 1937 are estimated at approxi. 
mately $7.25 a share, compared with | 
S4 in the previous year. The 1937 
estimate is before profit or loss on 
security operations. In 1936, profit 
on the sale of securities amounted 


roughly to 12 cents a share. (Also 
FW, Nov. 24, ’37.) 
Oliver Farm C 


At a price of around 28, shares are 
suitable for retention in speculative 
portfolios. Reflecting increased pur- 
chasing power in rural areas and a 
greater demand for company’s pro- 
ducts, sales for 1937 ran 39 per cent 
ahead of the preceding year. Profit 
for 1937 exceeded this rate of gain 
and amounted to $2.18 million, or 
$6.44 a share, contrasted with $1.15 
million or $4.24 a share in 1936, 
According to the company’s chairman, 
the market for the company’s pro- 
ducts should continue to be reason- 
ably good, although mixed and in- 
determinable factors presently pre- 
clude reliable forecasting of profit 
possibilities. (Also FW, Jan. 5.) 


Radio C 

Earnings progress dictates reten- 
tion of longer range commitments; 
recent price, 6% (initial div. of 20c 
paid last year). Preliminary report 
for 1937 shows an 11 per cent in- 
crease in gross and a rise of 34 per 
cent in net operating income; esti- 
mated net jumped more than 46 per 


BULL 
MARKET 
AHEAD? 


—or just a rally preceding another 
slump? 


Send for special bulletin. Enclose 9 cents in 
stamps to help cover cost of mailing. 


Stock Trend Service, Inc. 
Hunter, N. Y. 


UP or DOWN 
in 1938? 


A definite forecast—FWF-23—-FREE 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1938 1937 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to January 31 
{2 Months to December 31 

1937 1936 

American Seating ................ 3.04 2.45 
Associates Investment ............ 6.98 7.01 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies...... D 5.41 D 1.71 
Belding Hemingway ............ ar 1.06 1.21 
Bell Telephone of Canada.......... 7.72 6.94 
Beneficial Industrial Loan......... 2.74 2.19 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg........... 0.79 0.72 
Cleveland Elect. Illuminating...... 2.56 2.48 
Columbia Gas & Electric.......... 0.57 0.53 
Consolidated Aircraft ............. 0.68 0.29 
Biscuit 0.20 0.74 
Consolidated Laundries ........... 0.33 0.59 
3.06 3.17 
3.20 2.78 
b 1.41 b 1.36 
El Paso Natural Gas.............. 3.00 1.76 
Eureka-Vacuum Cleaner .......... 0.08 1.03 
0.51 1.20 
General Fireproofing .............. 3.47 1.62 
General Realty & Utilities........ D 0.76. D 0.82 
Gillette Safety Razor.............. 1.50 1.74 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.......... 1.95 3.90 
Greenfield Tap & Die............. 2.47 0.31 
Hygrade Sylvania ........ 3.58 4.39 
Iron Fireman Mfg... ......... 1.98 2.16 
Kroger Grocery & Baking.... .. . 1.54 1.91 


EARNED PER SHARE 1937 1936 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to December 31 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator... 4.74 4.90 
Motor Wheel 


National Bond & Investment...... 4.11 4.54 
National Distillers ............... 3.94 3.83 
Nineteen Hundred Corp............ b 1.30 1.69 
Oliver Farm Equipment........... 6.44 4.24 
1.86 1.89 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke...... ; 3.93 3.24 
Radio Corp of America............ 0.42 0.21 
4.66 4.23 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery......... * 1.88 * 2.03 
Van Norman Machine Tool......... 4.19 3.34 
Western Auto Supply.............. 3.68 2.90 
Western Union Telegraph.......... 3.18 6.89 
4.41 2.37 
Yellow Truck & Coach............ 0.86 1.37 
Youngstown Steel Door............ 3.46 1.92 

6 Months to December 31 
Chickasha Cotton Oil.............-. 0.78 0.29 

3 Months to December 31 
D 0.02 0.09 


~a—On Class A Stock. b—On Class B Stock. D—Deficit. 
*—Based on 219,016 shares in 1937 and 215,353 in 1936. 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Your Portfolio Now... 


Investors who wait until the new market pattern is obvious are 
losing most attractive opportunities for revising their holdings 


Brin. . of the many changes that have 
taken place in the investment prospect, 
most investors find that their portfolios are 
sadly out of line. They realize the necessity 
for revising their holdings, but too many are 
waiting until the market “shapes up” before 
taking the initial steps. But the time to act 
is NOW! 


Seasoned investors are not waiting. As in 
every past similar situation they are alert to 
opportunities for disposing of their least attrac- 
tive holdings and substituting the issues most 
likely to lead the market when the recovery, 
already overdue, sets in. 


It is because the country’s leading investors 
always pursue this course that they so quickly 
regain their feet and strengthen the foundations 
of their fortunes. They know that by waiting 
until the uptrend is definitely established they 
would be unable to make the necessary re- 
visions on a worth-while basis. 


Caution and slow action 
are not synonymous 


Precipitate action is not excusable. Caution 
is essential at every step. But caution and de- 
lay are not the same thing. Appraisal of the 
situation must be quick and accurate; and it 
must be followed by prompt action if you are 
to recover capital or improve your income re- 
turn. There must be no moments of indecision 
if your new program is to be carried through 
to success. 


It is easy for the investor to avoid the 
dangers of precipitate action, while guarding 
against the penalties 


required to enable him to lay out a_ logical 
program and carry it out, step by step, keeping 
his portfolio always adjusted to the constantly 
changing investment prospect. By acting as his 
investment laboratory and counselor the Bureau 
makes it possible for him to devote his principal 
energies to the conduct of his own business— 
from which the funds he invests are derived. 


What to do 
and when to do it 


By enrolling as a client of the Research 
Bureau and registering your portfolio for con- 
tinuing supervision you can be assured of the 
ideal of investment guidance: expert program 
preparation, keen and accurate analysis of every 
issue in your portfolio, cautious weighing of 
every factor entering into any situation, and 
quick, decisive action. You will be told exactly 
what to do, and when to do it. 


The procedure is simple, and the guidance is 
entirely personal—individual. There are no 
group advices; no printed bulletins; nothing 
that tends to throw you back on your own 
judgment. 

The service is adapted to portfolios having a 
liquidating value of $10,000 or more at current 
market quotations. The fee is but one-fourth of 


one per cent of the liquidating value ($2.50 per 
$1,000), with a minimum annual rate of $125.00. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first 
year’s fee today—or use the coupon for a 
detailed description of the procedure. But 
act promptly, for this is a time for action. 


[ CLIP and MAIL] —— 


always imposed by un- 
necessary delay. The 
Financial World  Re- 
search Bureau is avail- 
able to the investor who 
has neither the time nor 
the extensive facilities 


FINANCIAL WORLD supervisory service would assist me 
RESEARCH BUREAU in line with conditions, and achieve 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


Objective: Income [] Capital enhancement [_] or Both [| 


Tre PLEASE explain (without obli- 
gation to me) how your personal 


to establish and keep my portfolio 
my objective. I enclose a list of my 


investments, showing the number 
of shares and their original cost. 
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Financing 
Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City 


The New 
Price Ranger 


Make Your Own Charts 


Use these specially ‘designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- | 
| able for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock market prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8!/5 by II inches, sufficient 
for a six months’ arithmetical record. 


{ Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


Send money order or check to { 


EDWARD WILLMS 


§ 136 Liberty Street, New York City 
BArclay 7-7265 


DIVIDENDS 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
February 16, 1938. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 

quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 

cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 

poration, payable March 15, 1938, to stockholders 

of record March 1, 1938. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable March 15, 1938, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business March 1, 1938. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held February 10, 
1938, declared a dividend for the first quarter of the year 
1938 of $1.00 a share, on the Common stock of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company, payable March 31, 1938 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business March 12, 1938. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 
THE FInaNcIAL WorLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona 


fide investors to your securities. 


cent to $9 million, or 42 cents a share. 
In the preceding year, profit was 
roughly $6.15 million, or 21 cents a 
share. The annual report, containing 
final figures and detailed information 
of the corporation’s activities last 
year, will be mailed to shareholders 
later this month. Annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting will be held.in Radio 
City on April 5. (Also FW, Dec. 
17, °37.) 


Sunshine Mining C+ 
High degree of speculative risk in- 
volved suggests employment of funds 
elsewhere; approx. price, 12 (paid $3 
last year). Company’s president stat- 
ed that based on present operating 
conditions, the effect of the 12.9 cents 
reduction in domestic silver on Sun- 
shine’s 1938 earnings would be a de- 
cline of about 9 cents an ounce in 
profit on silver production. Produc- 
tion is now running at the rate of 
around one million ounces per month, 
and thus the indicated loss of annua! 
earnings amounts to between 70 and 
75 cents per share. The management 
has stated that some reduction in the 
dividend rate might be expected this 
year. (Also FW, Dec. 15, ’37.) 


United Fruit B+ 

Retention for the longer term ap- 
pears justified; present price, around 
61 (ann. div., $3; yield, 4.9%). Con- 
sidering the lower prices for its prod- 
ucts in the second half of last year, 
and also somewhat higher general ex- 
penses for the year as a whole, this 
company’s 1937 operating results 
were considered satisfactory. Per 
share net amounted to $4.08 in 1937, 
compared with $4.88 in the previous 
year. And with earnings for the first 
nine months equivalent to $3.50 a 
share, the company operated in the 
black during the final quarter. (Also 
FW, Oct. 27, ’37.) 


Ward Baking “A” D+ 


Shares appear amply valued in re- 
lation to earnings, and avoidance is 
counselled ; approx. price, 12. Net for 
1937 amounted to approximately 
$1.14 million, equivalent to $4.45 a 
share on the 7 per cent preferred. In 
the previous year, net was around 
$1.83 million, or 56 cents per Class 
A share, after annual dividend re- 
quirements on the 7 per cent pre- 
ferred. Sales were higher than in 
the preceding year, but social se- 
curity taxes and higher labor costs 


were largely responsible for the lower 
earnings. 


Bond Market 
Digest 


Htc grade bonds were slightly 
firmer, under the leadership of 
U. S. Treasury obligations, but the 
-market was not greatly impressed by 
the change in gold sterilization poli- 
cies, which is calculated to add mod- 
erately to excess banking reserves, 
After several days of narrow price 
movements, secondary rails and other 
speculative issues displayed renewed 
weakness. 


N. Y. Hotel Bonds 


Numerous recommendations of 
New York City hotel bonds are cur- 
rently being circulated, predicated 
largely upon the premise that the 1939 
World’s Fair will greatly augment 
business volume and earnings. Some 
of these advices point to the record 
of certain Chicago hostelries during 
the Chicago World’s Fair and argue 
that a similar expansion of revenues 
is in store for many of the New York 
properties when the new exposition 
opens in April of next year. Some of 
the Chicago hotels, including the 
Hotel Stevens and the Hotel Sher- 
man, did benefit materially in 1933, 
but it does not necessarily follow 
that comparable gains will accrue to 
any New York City unit. Even if it 
may be safely assumed that the New 
York Fair (despite its San Francisco 
competition) will be as great a suc- 
cess as the Chicago undertaking, it 
appears that the tourist business will 
be divided among a large number 
of competing hotels. The Chicago 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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Fair was located only a short distance 
from several of the large Loop hotels, 
and this proximity tended to con- 
centrate the fair visitor trade. On 
the other hand, the New York Fair 
grounds are a long subway ride from 
midtown Manhattan, where most of 
the transient hotels are located, and 
are also a considerable distance from 
other hotel districts. This fact, and 
the large number of hostelries compet- 
ing for the business, means that the 
additional profits will be spread over 
many units. Granting that some of 
the popular priced hotels may profit 
handsomely for a few months, pros- 

cts of World’s Fair business do not 
appear to justify indiscriminate pur- 
chases of New York hotel issues. At 
current low market prices, some of 
these issues might be regarded as 
fairly good speculations on long term 
general business recovery, which is of 
more fundamental and lasting impor- 
tance to earnings than any temporary 
stimulus. However, the large ma- 
jority are reorganization issues—“in- 
come” bonds—in a decidedly specula- 
tive position. Hotel earnings in 1937 
were generally disappointing and 1938 
prospects are not especially encour- 


aging. 
Maine Central 


Because of unsatisfactory current 
earnings and a thin market, the price 
record of Maine Central general 44s 
will probably continue to be highly 
erratic. Considered strictly from a 
speculative viewpoint, retention of 
moderate holdings appears warranted 
at current quotations around 52. The 
road earned fixed charges last year 
about 1.25 times, against 0.96 times 
in 1936. Although the large 1937 
Maine potato crop may act to some 
extent as a sustaining influence, the 
near term traffic outlook is not bright, 
because of the severe curtailment of 
operations by leading New England 
industries and the probability that 
pulpwood shipments will fall materi- 
ally below 1937 levels. However, the 
company does not appear to be threat- 
ened with any important financial dif- 
ficulties. 


N. Y. Shipbuilding 5s 


These semi-speculative bonds are 
not listed but have a fairly active 
market over the counter. In view of 


the improving prospects for the ship- 
building industry, they appear worthy 
of consideration as a “businessman’s 
risk” at current prices around 84 of- 
fering a high yield to maturity in 


1946. The bonds have not been high- 
ly rated in recent years because of the 
erratic and generally unsatisfactory 
earnings record of New York Ship- 
building, but some improvement in 
operations seems fairly well assured 
by the projected naval and commer- 
cial construction plan. Interest and 
sinking fund payments have always 
been made regularly and the out- 
standing amount has been reduced to 
a little more than $3 million. The 
bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on the company’s sh. pbuilding plant 
at Camden, N. J. 


MARKET SITUATION 


Concluded from page 3 


The appearance of any really effective 
inflationary moves by the Adminis- 
tration would place in a favored mar- 
ket position the shares of such com- 
panies as those engaged in the extrac- 
tive industries, and others of a “com- 
modity” nature. Dependable evidence 
of an abandonment of business-bait- 
ing by the Administration together 
with intelligent revision of the tax 
laws by Congress would favor not 
only the commocity stocks but also 
such groups as chemicals, industrial 
machinery, rail equipments, motors, 
office appliance and electrical equip- 
ments (the latter together with the 
public utilities are, of course, more 
dependent upon a rationalization of 
the Government’s power policies than 
any other single factor). 

From the standpoint of the investor 
as well as the country as a whole it 
is to be hoped that measures for busi- 
ness “relief” will be along sound lines 
rather than renewed resort to infla- 
tion shots, but if the Administration 
is to take what it doubtless regards 
as the easy way out it will be incum- 


bent upon the investor to ride with 


the tide in order to preserve the pur- 
chasing power of his capital —Writ- 
ten February 17; Richard J. Ander- 
Son. 


DIVIDENDS 


av 


CoMMON DIvipEND No. 121 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 15¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable March 21, 
1938, to stockholders of record at 


the close of business on February 
25, 1938. 


Checks will be mailed. 


C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
: New York, February 15, 1938 


CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a quar- 
terly cash dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock of the Corporation, payable 
April 1, 1938, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 18, 1938. 
Checks will be mailed to holders of Common 
Stock and to holders of Voting Trust Certifi- 
cates for Common Stock. 


A. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 
New York, February 8, 1938. 


MARKET POLICY 


HE policies outlined in 

“The Market Situation” 
should be kept clearly in mind 
when reading all analyses and 
recommendations appearing 
in this issue. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 50 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no par 
value Cumulative Dividend Redeemable 
Preference Stock of this company, payable 
Tuesday, March 15, 1938 to shareholders of 
record at the close of businesson February 25. 


DIVIDEND NO. 51 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no par 
value Common Stock of this company, pay- 
able Tuesday, March 15, 1938 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 25. 

By Order of the Board. 


FLETCHER RUARK, 


Walkerville, Canada 
February 7, 1938. 


OFFICE OF OKLAHOMA GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The Board of Directors of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company, at a meeting held on Febru- 
ary 9, 1938, declared a quarterly dividend of one 
and one-half per cent (14%%) per share on the 
Six Per Cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Company, for the quarter ending February 28, 
1938, payable by check March 15, 1938, to stock- 
holders of record as of the close of business 
February 28, 1938. 

At the same meeting a dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (1%%) per share was de- 
clared on the Seven Per Cent Cumulative Pre- 


ending February 28, 1938, 
March 15, 1938, to stockholders of record 
the close of business February 28, 1938. 
Ww. R. EMERSON, 

Treasurer. 
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No. 315 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 


, Earnings and Price Range (BHL) 
Data revised to February 16, 1938 3 a 

45 
Incorporated: 1924, Michigan. Office: 1400 30 i 
Lafayette Building, Detroit, Mich. Annual 15 |} 
meeting: Last Thursday in March. Number $6 
of stockholders, about 4,800. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
" stock ($5 par)..........352,418 sh 2 


Business: Manufactures aluminum and brass castings, in- 
cluding housings, crankcases, transmissions, pistons, bearings, 
gears and other automotive parts. Also makes parts for the 
building and plumbing trades. 

Management: Very capable and aggressive. Principal of- 
ficers associated with company since incorporation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1936, 
$5.2 million; cash and equivalent, $350,067. Working capital 
ratio: 3.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $23.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Although dividends have varied from 
$5 in 1929, to 37% cents in 1932, payments have been made 
in every year since 1925. No regular present rate. 

Outlook: Company’s earnings continue to depend primarily 
on rate of automobile production despite some diversification 
provided by entrance into building supply and other non- 
automotive lines. 

Comment: Despite liberal income return in recent years, 
sensitivity to cyclical factors places the stock in a rather 
speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

a. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

D$0.21 Nil Nil D$1.83 D$2.04 $0.37%4 22%— 4% 
0.29 $1.45 1.56 0.94 4.24 +4 9 
1.84 1.38 0.36 073 4.31 68%—44% 
1.357 1.13 0.42 1.39 4.51 59 %—39 56 
ees 0.95 1.02 0.87 1.64 4.48 3.75 634%—40% 
2.82 1.27 0.386 4.00 484%4—21 
No. 306 Borg-Warner Corporation 


, Earnings and Price Range (BOR) 


Adjusted to 2 for I split Lh 
30 PRICE RANGE Le 
20 u 
10 


Data revised to February 16, 1938 


1928, Illinois, as Motor Units 
Corporation. Name changed to present title 
in same year. Office: 310 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth 


Incorporated: 


Friday in March. Number of stockholders, $4 
11,002. $2 

DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........2 $2 


Capital stock ($5 par) 1930 31 32 33 34 35 36 1937 


Business: Company originally concentrated its output in 
automotive parts such as clutches, gears and transmissions and 
in “Norge Rollator” electric refrigerators, but has diversified 
its activities in recent years. Automotive business contributes 
47% revenues: household equipment 39%, steel, power and in- 
dustrial units 9%; agricultural implement parts the remainder. 

Management: Efficient and very aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital September 
30, 1937, $21.3 million; cash, $5.6 million; marketable securities, 
$3.2 million. Working capital ratio: 3.3-to-1. Book value of 
common, $16.05 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends since issuance though 
at various rates. Present annual rate, $2 a share plus extras. 

Outlook: Sales to automotive industry are largely for 
original equipment; this division of the business thus de- 
pends on automobile production. Competitive position in other 
lines is improving. 

Comment: Relative earnings stability imparted by diversi- 
fication of output makes the stock more conservative than the 
majority of equities of units specializing in auto parts. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
Yea 
a ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
932 $0.04 $0.09 D$0.23 D$0.27 D$0.37 $0.25 7™%— 1 
D 0.13 0.28 0.2 0.07 0.42 0.12% 114%— 2% 
9.35 0.45 0.22 0.51 1.53 0.37% 1554— 8% 
0.58 0 69 0.51 1.76 2.94 0.8714 353%—14%4 
0.67 0.81 0.60 1.72 73.56 2.25 45%—32 
0.94 0.93 0.55 nie 2.50 505¢—22% 
= Adjusted fer 2-for-1 stock split in March, 1937. f¢After surtax of 24 cents. 


28 


Data revised to February 16, 1938 


Incorporated: 1925, California, as consoli- 
dation of two companies, the oldest dating 
back to 1883. Executive office: Peoria, II. 
New York office: Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual meet- 
ing: Last Tuesday in March. Number of 
stockholders, about 16,000. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock (5% cum. $100 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,882,240 shs 


*Redeemable at par. 

Business: Largest manufacturer of track-type tractors, 
powered with gasoline or Diesel engines, which engines are 
also sold separately as units for stationary or portable work, 
Production includes full line of road machinery. 

Management: Capable and very aggressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital December 
31, 1937, $29.9 million; cash, $2.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 6.6-to-1. Book value of common stock, $20.53 a share, 

Dividend Record: Payments on common uninterrupted since 
1925. To avoid undistributed surplus tax has inaugurated 
policy of paying extra dividends in new preferred stock. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products comes primarily 
from mining, lumbering, railroad, utility, petroleum and road 
building industries, indicating company’s dependence upon the 
trend of capital expenditures in these industrial groups. Com- 
pany is one of the leaders in the development of Diesel power 
and is benefiting from secular growth of that field. 

Comment: Stock is essentially a capital goods equity, but is 
not subject to as severe fluctuations as most in that group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE are OF COMMON STOCK: 
Year's 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
LL = D$0.27 $0.05 D$0.17 D$0.47 D$0.86 $0.625 15 — 4% 
1933 rn D016 D 0.09 0.09 0.32 0.16 0.125 29%— 5% 
lo 0.42 0.68 0.46 0.38 1.94 1.25 38%—23 
1935. 0.58 0.97 0.75 0.86 3.16 2.00 60 —36% 
|, 1.03 1.35 1.36 1.33 5.07 *2.00 91 —54\% 
eee 1.43 1.84 1.47 0.50 5.24 72.00 100 —40 


*Plus 50 cents optional dividend to be paid in cash or 1-200th of a share of new 
5% preferred stock and a stock dividend of 6/200 of a share of 5% preferred stock, 
Plus stock dividend of 3/160 of a share of 5% preferred stock. 


No. 348 Federal Motor Truck Company 


E d Price R FMT 
Data revised to February 16, 1938 25 arnings and Price Range (FMT) 


Incorporated: 1910, Michigan, as Bailey 15 PRICE RANGE 


Motor Truck Company. Name changed to 10 
present title in same year. Office: 5780 5 
Federal Ave., Detroit, Mich. 0 


Annual meet- 


ing: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 1 

DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $2 
Capital stock (no par).......... 499,543 “ed 1930 31 32 33 °34 35 36 1937 

Business: Relatively small independent manufacturer of 


motor trucks ranging in size from % and 1 ton capacity to 7% 
tons. Originally specialized in heavy, expensive models; dur- 
ing last few years has brought out lighter models motor 
buses and trailers. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1937, $2.3 million; cash, $478,963; marketable securities, $27,965. 
Working capital ratio: 5.2-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$7.39 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates every 
year since 1912 with exception of 1933 and 1934. 

Outlook: Recent declines in contrast with gains for the truck 
industry as a whole indicate that the company is finding it 
difficult to maintain its position in the face of keen competi- 
tion from larger units. Reattainment of satisfactory profit 
levels appears to depend upon expansion of the markets for 
the heavy duty lines. 

Comment: Company’s unimpressive earnings record places 
the stock in a speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’ Total Dividends Price Range 
1932.. D$0.62 0.69 D$1.31 $0.05 354—1% 
D 0.38 0.04 D 0.34 None 11%— 
0.08 D 0.01 0.07 None 8%—2 
0.28 0.01 0.29 0.20 8%—3 
0.25 0.12 0.37 0.40 12%—7 
0.15 0.10 15%— 
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Ne. 976 Fox (Peter) Brewing Company | No. 977 Walter E. Heller & Company 
kb A... . February 16, 1938 Earnings and Price Range (FOX) : Earnings and Price Range (HLR) 
19.4, |__NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
hers Brewing Company estab- 20 Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as _ Heller, 20 
Hoff in 1897. Office, 2606 West Monroe 15 Marks & Co.; present title adopted in 1920. 15 Sadan wana 
Chicago, Til. Annual meeting: July 10 RANGE Office: 105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 
sir Number of stockholders: 736 (May 1936). 5 oo poe Annual meeting: First Tuesday in February. 5 J 
Numation: Funded debt........... None | Capitalization: Funded debt......$2,500,000 9 
ferred stock 6% cum. conv. “Preferred stock 7% cum. 
($10 DAT) - 10,422 shs $2 65,645 shs $2 
common stock 114,578 shs " Common stock ($2 par).......... 245,473 shs EARNED PER SHARE 51 
0 


sable at $10.50 a share and con- 
wetnie into common on a_ share for share 


basis. 

Business: Owns and operates a brewing plant in Chicago, 
jl, with an annual capacity of 250,000 barrels. Company’s 
product is principally distributed in bottles and cans directly 
to wholesale and retail dealers in about 11 states under the 
trade name “Fox De Luxe.” 

Management: Satisfactory; practically a family affair. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1937, $164,000; cash, $42,000; revenue stamps and tax war- 
rants, $8,000. Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of 
common, $7.85 a share. 

Dividend Record: Paid initial dividend on present common 
ia July, 1935; regular distributions on preferred since issuance 
in 1936. No record of predecessor company available. Cur- 
ren’ rate On common, $1 a share plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: Maintenance of sales volume requires substantial 
outlays for advertising. Year-to-year fluctuations in costs of 
raw materials (barley and hops) are important earnings factor. 

Comment: Stocks have not yet attained the stability of 
brewing issues of the pre-prohibition era and still carry the 
risks of unseasoned securities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
Years ended June 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 
$0.20 $0.68 $1.33 


Earned per 
Years ended Dec: 31: 


1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 1937 


Dividends, None 0.25 0.85 *1.10 
ange: 


*Redeemable at $27.50 a share prior to 93031" 4 
October 1, 1941, and at $26.50 a share there- li A MB 


after. 


Business: Purchases industrial installment receivables of 
concerns selling heating equipment, electrical refrigerators, 
household appliances and other home equipment. Also redis- 
counts receivables from other finance companies. 

Management: Experienced; long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Assets other than cash consist 
principaily of short term receivables. Large part of working 
funds is usually borrowed from banks, making working capital 
calculation impracticable. Cash at the end of 1937, $1.4 mil- 
lion. Book value of common, $5.77 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Regular payments on preferred 
since issuance in 1925 and unbroken disbursements on the 
common (which underwent several changes in par value). 
since 1920. Present annual rate, 40 cents plus extras. 

Outlook: The rate of general business and industrial activity 
largely determines volume of business, which also is affected 
by the recent tendency of tightening of financing terms. 

Comment: Preferred enjoys investment status. Principal 
attraction of common is for income. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dee. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

Shares outstanding ....... 100,384 105,665 234,094 242,333 245,473 

*Earned per share..... és $0.61 $1.22 $0.70 $0.98 $1.48 

Dividends paid ........ *6 0.075 7 0.20 7 0.55 7 0.50 + 0.70 
Price Range: 

 Staccecaskecevuennes § § § 10% 10% 


*Based on number of shares outstanding at end of year. jIncluding extras. $Not 


*Including 20 cents extra; also paid 25 cents regular quarterly dividend on available. 

January 3, 38. 
No. 1007 Guaranty Trust Company | No. 1006 Irving Trust Company 
RAN 1 Data revised to February 16, 1938 IRVING TRUST CO. 
Data revised to February 16, 1938 9 GUA TY TRUST CO Incorporated : Founded 1891, as New ork » 
: k, New York 800 change Bank. artered under Nationa 

Go. Present title Bank Act and name changed to New York 45 
adopted 1896. Main office: 140 Broadway, «oro OS oo National Exchange Bank in 1865. After 30 
Ww te b le e was adopte n 1929. Main ice: 
EARNED PER shane Wall Street, New York City. Annual meet- $1 
Capitalization: *Capital stock ing: Third Wednesday in January. Approxi- ° 

($100 par) 900,000 shs mate number of stockholders: 69,100. a 
Capitalization: *Capital stock 52 

*Stockholders’ double liability terminated 5,000,000 shs 1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 1937 
July 1, 1937; *Stockholders’ double liability terminated 

July 1, 1937. 


Business: In addition to general banking, a sizable trust and 
foreign business is conducted. Three New York offices and 
eight foreign branches are maintained. Controls Guaranty 
Safe Deposit Co., Fidelitas Realty Corp., and Guaranty Executor 
& Trustee Co. Ltd., and is affiliated with French American 
Banking Corp. Member of Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Principal officers have had many years of 
practical banking experience. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1937, U. S. Governments, 
$540.5 million; public securities, $53.3 million; other invest- 
ments, $16.8 million; cash and due from banks, $478.3 million. 
Deposits, $1.4 billion. Book value of stock, $301.88 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Record of payments unbroken 
for many years. Present annual rate, $12 per share. 

Outlook: The trust business produces a steady income which 
is bolstered by profits from the bond department and miscel- 
laneous activites. Conservative policies have tended to limit 
losses. 

Comment: The siock is a high grade income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Earned per share: 
Before write-offs..... $25.49 $27.29 $23.32 $14.22 $14.90 *$15.18 
After write-offs...... 4.75 16.39 19.23 12.12 14.18 14.59 
Dividends paid ....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Price Range: 
358 381 324 371 389 
160 217 249 238 271 214 


Business: The fourth largest trust company in New York. 
Conducts a general banking and trust business. Operates 6 
branches in addition to the main office which houses the out- 
of-town and foreign departments. Controls Irving Safe Deposit 
Co. and West Side Printing & Supply Co. 

Management: Conservative and sound. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1937, U. S. Governments, 
$197.4 million; other public bonds, $5.6 million; real estate 
mortgages, $9.5 million; “other” investments, $13.1 million; 
cash and due from banks, $213.4 million. Deposits, $510.3 mil- 
lion. Book value of capital stock, $22.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Long record of unbroken payments, al- 
though at a declining rate from 1932 through 1936. Present 
annual rate 60 cents per share. 

Outlook: Because of large cash resources substantial earn- 
ings improvement is possible with any significant increase in 
loan volumes. 

Comment: Stock is regarded as a well situated bank equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Earned per share: 

Before write-offs.... $1.72 $1.33 $1.14 $0.70 $0.72 *$0.73 
After write-offs..... D 1.02 0.08 1.05 0.93 0.9 = 
Dividends paid ...... 1.60 1.15 1.00 0.80 0.60 0.60 

Price Range: 
291% 25 19%4 17% 20 19% 
11% 13 11% 13% 10% 


*Preliminary statement; write-offs not available. 


THE-SIXTEEN STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


tBankers Trust Hayes Body 
Canada Dry *Hires (Chas. E.) 
Engineers Public Service *Holophane 


*Iilinois Zinc 
NOTE: All issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange except: 


Fajardo Sugar 


t{Manufacturers Trust Pet Milk 
Martin-Parry Remington Rand 
National Lead South Porto Rico Sugar 


National Supply Spencer Kellogg 


the (*) New York Curb and the (t) Over-the-Counter Market. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
ord 


Company Rate riod able Ree 
Allied Laboratories ........... we Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
-- Mar. 31 r. 11 
American Capital pr. pf...$1. 37% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Amer. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Am. General $3 pf............ 75e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 

62%c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 

0c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 
Am. Investment (Ill.)......... 40c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Am, Laundry Mach’y.......... 20c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Am. Radiator & S.S.......... 15¢c Q Mar. 31 Feb. 25 

a $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 
$2.25 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 15 
Bangor livdro El. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 

1. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Baton ( an Elec. $6 pf..... $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
TED $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Butler Water 7% pf......... $1.75 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Cambria Iron Co. $1 S Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

S Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Campe Corp. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 
Canadian Industries ““A&B’’ Apr. 30 Mar. 21 
Cased .. Feb. 23 Feb. 18 
~~ Arkansas Pub. Sv. 7% 

phendnbonecnessscete 75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Cent. Illinois Lt. 444% pf.$1. 13% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Champion Hardware ........... $2 .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 

$1 Q Apr. 1 Mar 

cue Rivet & Machine........ lic .. Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
Clark Equipment pf.......... $1.75 Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Coast Counties G. & El. 6% 

$1.50 Q Mar. 15 . 25 
Columbian $1 Q Mar.10 Feb. 18 
Columbia Pictures ............ 25e Q Apr. 1 Mar.-18 
Compo Shoe Mach’y........... Q Mar. 15 Mar. 
Consolidated Biscuit .......... 10c .. Mar. 23 Feb. 19 
Continental Can $4.50 pf...$1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Continental Steel pf......... $1.75 Q@ Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Dayton & Mich. R.R. 8% pf....$1 Q Apr. 6 Mar. 16 

S Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Detroit Harvester ........... 12%c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Dominion Bank of Canada...$2.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Eastern Utilities Assoc........ 50c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 
Eastman Kodak ............ $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 

1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 

Paso EL ) $6 pf....$1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
El Paso El. 7% pf. 

see $1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Equity Corp $3 75e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Faber, Coe & Gregg.......... 50e Q Feb. 24 Feb. 15 
Federal Mining & Smelt pf..$1.75 Q Mar.15 Feb. 21 
Curme Stores pf. .87 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 
Mar. 12 Feb. 25 
Ford Metor of Canada “‘A*‘‘ 

25c Q Mar.19 Feb. 26 
Fuller Brush 7% pf......... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
Gas Securities 6% pf.......... 50c M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Gen. Gas & Elec. $5 pr. pf..$1. = Q Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Globe-Wernicke .............. Mar.15 Mar. 5 

sits Q Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Goodyear Tire 25c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 25 

$1.75 Q Mar.15 Feb. 25 
25¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Gulf States "Utilities $5.50 

$1.37% Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 

1.50 Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Hartman Tobacco $1 .. Mar.15 Mar. 
Humble Oil & Rfg.......... 37%c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
Indianapolis Water 5% pf. 

0000085 $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Interlake Steamship .......... 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Intertl. Safety Razor “‘A’’..... 60c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
International Mining ......... 15c .. Mar. 21 Feb. 28 
Tron Fireman Mfg............. 30c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 

30c Q June 1 May 10 

66066066600 30c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 1 

30c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Kansas Util. 7% pf......... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Kennecott Copper ............ .. Mar. 31 Feb. 26 
25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 

$1.50 Q Mar.15 Feb. 26 
Kobacker ee $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
re 2 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 

er. $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Star Gas 20e .. Apr. 20 Mar. 19 

I $1.62 .. May 2 Apr. 14 
35e .. Mar.15 Feb. 26 
Miller. & Sons (I) (old) pf..$2.50 .. Feb. 21 Feb. 19 
Midland Grocery Co............ S Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Miss. a Pub. Sv. 7% pf. 

$1. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 

sees Chemical pf......... 87%ce Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 

Motor Wheel 20c .. Mar.10 Feb. 19 

$1 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Motor Special 

50c Q.Mar. 1 Feb. 25 

National eee. 25¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 


Pe- Pay- 


Company Rate riod able 
Nebraska Power 7% pf...... $1.75 Q Mar. 1 og A 
$1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Newberry Co. (J. J.).......... 60c Q Apr. Mar. 16 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel........ $1.50 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
25c .. Mar. Feb. 18 
Noblitt “Sparks .. Mar. 31 Mar. 19 
ee. rere $1 Q Feb. 25 Feb. 14 
Ogilvie Flour Mills pf....... $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Okla. Gas & Elec. 7% pf....$1.75 Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
$1.50 Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
a. M Feb. 21 Feb. 10 
Package Mach’y ........ Q Mar. Feb. 20 
Patterson-Sargent ............ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
£ $1 .. Mar. 31 Mar. 16 
Penna. Gas - Electric $7 pf..$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Peoples 25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
$1.62% Q Mar.15 Mar. 
Pet Milk Q Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
ate. Ft. Wayne & Chic. Ry. 
$1.75 Q Apr. 5 Mar. 10 
Do $1.75 Q July 5 June 10 
$1.75 Q 4 Sep. 10 
Pitts. a n & Ash Ry. 
$1.75 Q June 1 May 20 
7% 43 $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Li Ss $1.75 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 21 
Bai, 70c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
75e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Procter & Gamble 5% pf....$1.25 Q Mar.15 Feb. 25 
Pub. Service E. & G. 7% pf. -$1.75 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 1 
eae $1.25 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 
Reliance Miz. Q May 2 Apr. 21 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Riverside 50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
a (Helena) ‘‘A’’..... 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
25c .. Mar. 15 b. 28 
$1.387% Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Shenango Valiey Water 6% 
$1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Boardman Pub. $3 
75¢c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Sloss. “Shemicla Steel pf...... $1.50 Q Mar. 21 Mar. 11 
y-Vacuum Oil ........... 25c S Mar.15 Feb. 21 
$2.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Standard Dredging pf.......... 40c .. Mar. Feb. 19 
Standard Oil Ohio............. 25c Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
ES. cesbebscassoess®sat $1.25 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Swan- Finch Q Mar. b. 17 
25c Q Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
Truax Traer Coal 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
$1.37% Q Mar.15 Mar. 
Underwood Elliott ee $1 .. Mar.31 Mar. 12 
Union Twist Drill............. 25c Q Mar. 28 Mar. 21 
$1.75 Q Mar. 28 Mar. 21 
United :--$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
OS eee $1.75 Q July 1 June 10 
Do $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 1 
United. 10c .. Mar. 24 Mar. 4 
U.S. - $2.50 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
3.50 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
U. 8. pf... Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Viking Pump 60c Q Mar.15 Mar. 
Victor-Monaghan ........... $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
75¢c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Welch Grape Juice pf........ $1.75 Q Feb. 28 Feb. 15 
Western Auto Supply (Kan.)..40e¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Wolverine Tube pf..........- $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 23 
Accumulated 
Miller & Sons (I.) (new) pf..$2.25 .. Feb. 23 Feb. 19 
Green Mountain Power $6 pf.$1.50 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
Extra 
Midwest Piping Supply........ 40c .. Feb. 24 Feb. 17 
Increased 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
OR Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
65e Q June 15 May 81 
Initial 
Gatineau Power 5% pf. (new).$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Reduced 
50c Q Mar.12 Mar. 1 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ........... 25c .. Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Phelps Dodge ............cees 10c .. Mar.10 Feb. 26 


POSITION OF STEELS 


Concluded from page 8 


fied extensively in more recent years 
and now have large representation 
in the more stable light steel divisions. 
Both companies are favorably situ- 
ated with respect to armament and 
ship building business, which may also 
act in some measure as a stabilizing 
influence when the rearmament plan 
gets under way. Other large inte- 
grated companies which have diversi- 


fied output extensively in recent years 
include Republic Steel and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube. 

The specialized manufacturers are 
typified by the producers of alloy 
steels, and of cast and wrought iron 
pipe. The former (Alleghany Steel, 
Ludlum Steel, Crucible Steel) depend 
mainly upon the automobile and ma- 
chine tool industries. The latter (A. 
M. Byers, U. S. Pipe & Foundry) de- 
pend upon municipal and residential 
construction projects. Alleghany and 
Ludlum showed a somewhat better 
than average earnings record during 
the last depression, but the majority 
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of companies in these specialty groups 
reported a succession of substantia] 
deficits. 
Other small companies which can” 
not be readily classified because of 
the wide diversity of output have 
shown great irregularity in earnings 
trends since 1929, but the showing 
of most of the non-integrated com. 
panies has been unimpressive. Acme 
Steel is an outstanding exception ; this 
company has reported a net profit in 
every year ; however, it may be noted 
that this producer of a wide variety 
of light steel products was in the req 
for the last quarter of 1937. Com. 
panies like Otis Steel, Superior Steel, 
and Keystone Steel & Wire, which 
purchase a large part or all of their 
working materials (mainly semi-fin- 
ished steel in the form of billets and 
bars) from outside sources, would 
be in a decidedly unfavorable position 
if the trend toward lower prices for 
finished products should continue with 
no reduction in the price level of 
semi-finished lines. 


SERIAL MATURITIES 


page 6 


Continued from 


will not cause trouble for the majority 
of the other 1935-1937 issuers of 
serial bonds unless a protracted busi- 
ness depression should result in 
progressive weakening of cash posi- 
tions. However, some of the older 
issues of serial obligations have re- 
cently contributed to the financial em- 
barrassment of several debtor com- 
panies whose working capital posi- 
tions have been impaired by a com- 
bination of a high level of operating 
costs and a sharp contraction of busi- 
ness volume. 

Although the major part of the $6 
million loan which the Erie Railroad 
sought unsuccessfully from the RFC 
would have been applied, if obtained, 
to the payment of past due vouchers, 
taxes and interest, $1.5 million was 
needed to cover equipment trust ma- 
turities and $569,000 for serial notes 


which fell due on February 1. The 
Baltimore & Ohio, which succeeded 
in avoiding bankruptcy when the ICC 
approved its $8.2 million RFC loan 
application, required $2.2 million of 
this sum for the payment of equip- 
ment trust obligations. Equipment 


trust maturities were also a factor in 
the Boston & Maine’s recent $2 mil- 
lion borrowing from the RFC. The 
Illinois Central, Nickel Plate, South- 
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en Railway, Southern Pacific and 
New York Central have large serial 
installments on equipment trust cer- 
tifcates. ‘The Central’s depreciation 
charges are far in excess of its equip- 
ment installments and the Southern 
Pacific has already arranged for priv- 
ate credits to cover its needs, but the 
other roads named above, and pos- 
sibly some whose principal maturities 
appear relatively small, may have to 
seek RFC aid unless earnings improve 
greatly over the next few months. 

Serial obligations are especially 
suitable for equipment trust financing 
since, in the normal course of events, 
this type of financing assures retire- 
ment of the debt before the equipment 
has become obsolete. Equipment 
trust certificates usually do not run 
for more than fifteen years; the av- 
erage life of rail equipment is much 
longer. Serial financing is also the 
approved form for highway obliga- 
tions and other capital expenditures 
which have a limited span of life be- 
cause of wear and tear or obsoles- 
cence. But in times of economic ad- 
versity, debtors whose cash positions 
are depleted are faced with a situa- 
tion more difficult to cope with than 
that usually presented by sinking 
funds. It is often possible for a 
company to suspend sinking fund pay- 
ments without being forced into re- 
ceivership. Failure to meet a serial 
maturity, however, constitutes a defin- 
ite default with respect to principal, 
which generally has more serious im- 
plications. 


LIFE’S MIRROR 


Concluded from page 2 


Holy Cross College and holding a 
job as costman for a tire fabric con- 
cern at the same time. 

If General Tire has grown in sta- 
ture—it now ranks fifth among the 
leaders of the industry—that progress 
can be traced directly to this brusque, 


hard working Celt who had the vision 
and tenacity of purpose to carry on 
despite the obstacles and discourage- 
ments of intense competition. Mr. 
O’Neil, now only 53 years of age, 
continues to be just as enthusiastic 
as when he started in the tire field. 
Only recently he pointed out that the 
tremendous development in motor 
truck and bus transportation is one 
of the most important factors in the 
future growth of the tire business. 


Out this week! 
recovery in business and the stock market looms ahead? In this new book 


parallels and political necessity, to 


“MAJOR RECOVERY LOOMS” 


What are the almost unmistakable signs that a major 


Herbert Greenspan, author of “Recovery Ahead” (Jan. 1935) presents con- 
vincing arguments, supported by ample data, including charts, historic 
to show that the bottom of the F. D. R. 
“Recession” (in both business and the stock market) has been reached and 
passed, and that THE MAKING OF A MAJOR RECOVERY IS NOW 


GETTING UNDER WAY, 28 pages, 8% x 13% im.............0-eeee- 1. 


Prepare Now to Profit by These Books and Charts 


(1) “Your Will and What Not to Do 
About It” (1937) by René Worm- 
ser. What the laymen should know 
about wills, estates and will-plan- 
ning. What to do and what not to 


(2) 1,056 Revised “Stock Facto- 
graphs” (1936-38) reprinted from 
FINANCIAL WORLD, Oct. 28, 
1936 to Feb. 9, 1938. Probably 
more complete factual and statis- 
tical information (in condensed 
form) about 1056 leading listed 
stocks than you can get anywhere 
else at small cost; fully indexed; 
260 pages, paper cover....... $3.85 


(3) “United States Master Tax 
Guide—1938.” Based on the Rev- 
enue Act of 1936, as amended by 
the Revenue Act of 1937, and the 
Regulations, Rulings and Deci- 
sions under present and prior laws 
to 1938. 255 pages including 24- 
$1.00 


(4) “American Stock Guide & Bond 
Handbook”—Monthly Ratings and 
Statistics on 1,768 Securities 
grouped by industries. Also stock 
symbols. February issue....... 
Next 12 issues.. 

(5) “If You Must Speculate, Learn 
The Rules” (1930-34) by Frank J. 
Williams. 97 pages.......... $1.00 

(6) “Financial & Business Forecast- 
ing”, 2 volumes (1928) by War- 


ren F. Hickernell. What is the 
theory of The Business Cycle? 
Panics? 2 volumes, 914 pp. pub. 
by Alex. Hamilton Institute, at 
$12.00. Now out of print. Re- 
mainder price, new set....... $4.00 
(48-inch Century of Business 
Progress Chart FREE with #4 
offer above.) 

(7) “Security Analysis” (1934) by 
Graham and Dodd. Tested meth- 
ods to determine investment and 
value of securities. 

(8) 3. Trend Security Charts of 201 
Stocks, weekly price range and 
volume past 18 months...... $3.00 

(9) “Mi-Reference” Personal Record 
Book, 100 ruled form, 5% x 8% in., 
in Keratol Loose-Leaf Binder, for 
a simple record of personal assets 
and all security transactions .$4.50 
De Luxe Leather Edition, 200 

(10) “What the Figures 
(1935 Revised) by S. B 
ee: $1.00 

(11) “Intelligent Investment Plan- 
ning” (1936) by Louis Guenther. 
48 pages 50c 

(12) “Dow-Jones Averages,” Tables 
of Daily Dow-Jones Averages 
from 1885 to 1938; weekly charts 
of Dow-Jones Averages, 1897 to 
1938, in loose-leaf binder, 9 x 11 
inches, marvel of completeness 

00 


(13) “Diary of a Prudent Investor,” by M. S. Rukeyser, (96 pages)..$ 1.00 


(14) “Stock Market Theory and Practice,” 


by R. W. Schabacker 


8/5 pages, out of print (used copy, $6.00) new................0008- 7.50 
(15) “The Stock Market Barometer” (1922) by Wm. P. Hamilton 
(16) “Profitable Grain Trading,” by R. M. Ainsworth (236 pages).... 3.50 
(17) “Ticker Technique,” by Orline D. Foster (113 pages)............ 5.00 
(18) “Interpretation of Financial Statements,” by Meredith and 
(19) “Seabrook’s Business Manual on Handling Computations”—616 
pages, $40.00, reduced to $30.00; remainder price.................... 10.00 
(20) “The Dow Theory,” by Robert Rhea (252 pages)............. 3.50 
(21) “Binder for Financial World,” holds 26 issues.................. 2.50 
(Two attractive and durable Binders to hold year’s issues of F.W. 4.75) 


(22) “Stock Movements and Speculation,” by F. D. Bond (211 pages) 2.50 
(23) “Outline of Financial Analysis,” by Lucien Fowler (84 pages) 1.00 
(24) “Popular Financial Delusions,” by Robert Smitley (338 pages) 3.00 

2.00 


(25) “Wall Street—Its Mysteries Revealed,” by Wm. C. Moore...... 

(26) “The Story of The Averages” (1934) by Robert Rhea (195 

(27) “Practical Handbook of Business and Finance”—(601 pages).... 1.76 


(28) “Daily Charts of 50 Active Stocks” (8% x 11 inches)—Daily high, 
low, close & sales, Oct. 1 to date...... $5.00; 100 Daily Charts........ 8.50 
(29) “Graphic Charts of Dow-Jones Daily Averages” (1897 to 1938)— 
41 Charts, 11 x 17 inches, plotting daily movement of Dow-Jones 
Averages past 41 years, in Post Binder... $12.50 
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Literature 


Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct from 
the firms by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a single 
item. Print plainly and give name 
and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Can I MAKE a LivING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? — An 
informative and interesting 30-page 
booklet on this subject. It covers 
every phase and is suitable for any- 
one seeking employment which offers 

a future. (Published by Mutual Life 
Seem Company of New York.) 


A TABULATION OF CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERRED STOCKS—giving the rates 
at which the preferred is convertible 
into common, the call price, current 
yield and earnings. (Made available 
by Hayden, Stone & Co., Members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 


HicgH GRADE MUNICIPAL BONDS 
—Yielding from 1.00% to 3.65%. 
Offering list on request. Also, 
especially selected list of High 
Yield Municipal Bonds mailed on 
application. (Offered by H. L. 
Schwamm & Co.) 


ANALYTICAL StTupby oF 35 
MACHINERY AND MACHINE TOOL 
CoMPANIES—also statistics on 680 
Common Stocks. (Made available by 
Tames M. Leopold & Co., Members 
New York Stock Exchange.) 


Opp Lor Traprnc—An interesting 
booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. (Published 
by John Muir & Co., Members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 


TRADING MeETHODS—24-page in- 
formative booklet on this subject. 
(Published by Chisholm & Chap- 
man, Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Stocks, Bonps, COoOMMODITIES— 
Folder explaining trading methods, 
commission charges and commodity 
units. (Published by J. A. Acosta 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Some FrinanciaL Facts—A 24- 
page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and the or- 
ganization and operations of the Bell 
System. (Made available by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 


Current 


Vol. 69. No, 


Business and Financial Summary 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


*Crude Oil Production (bbls.).......... 

Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.).. 
+Steel Output (% of capacity)........ 
{Wholesale Commodity Price Index. 


§$Bank Clearings New York City....... 
§$Bank Clearings outside New York City 
‘Total Car Loadings (number of cars) 
*Bituminous Coal Production (tons)... 
Financial World Index of Industrial 

Production 


Omitted. {Journal of Commerce. 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 

Total commercial loans 
Other loans for purchasing securities 
U. S. Government securities held 
Total net demand deposits 
Brokers’ loans (N. Y. C.) 
Reserve System 

Federal reserve credit outstanding.... 
Total money in circulation 


*Comparable figures not available. *Other 


Miscellaneous Factors 

tinventories 

Raw materials index................. 

Manufactured goods index 

*Farm income — total (including sub- 
Sidies) 


tNew capital flotations .........-...... 
Building contracts. Daily average 
(F. W. Dodge)—in millions......... 


*U. S. Government debt 


*000, 000 omitted. fCorporate new issues only; 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle. tDepartment of Commerce: 


Dow-Jones Averages 


*Daily Average. fAs of beginning of 


Closing Figures 10 1 2 
30 Industrial stocks.. 125.54 124.94 Hodliday 
20 Rail wstocks....... 29.11 28.96 Holiday 
20 Utility stocks .... 18.85 18.74 Holiday 
90.97 91.14 Holiday 
Daily Volume N. Y.S. E. 

Sales (shares) ...... 631,670 387,210 Holiday 


Feb. 12 
3,324,500 3,286,054 
2,052,302 2,199,864 
31.0% 81.69, 
57,810 74,145 
78, 884 
Feb. 5 
$3,057 $4,07) 
2,321 2,597 
564,740 671,99) 
1,255,000 1,651,604 
74.1 92) 
following week. {Ward's Report.  §000,09 
1 
Feb. 9 
omitted) 
$8,925 8 
4,402 
714 1,205 
615 1205 
9,348 10,331 
2,953 
14,511 15,552 
5,223 5,095 
572 1,007 
2,594 2,471 
6,306 6,771 
than U. S. Government securities, 
- 1936 
Dee. Dee, 
196 150 
114 108 
162 132 
$683 $761 
4 36 
1938 
Jan. Jan, 
$45,533 $96,194 
7.82 10.11 
337 — 
Feb. Feb, 
$37,577 $34,601 


= 100, 


16 
124.90 
28.71 
18.92 
91.10 


$70,000 


Weekly Car iene, 


Eastern District 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Erie 


eee 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.... 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 
Pere Marquette 
Western Maryland 
Southern District 

Atlantic Coast Line 
Illinois Central 


Southern Ry. System 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western.............. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern.. 
Great Northern 
Central West District 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois... .......... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Southern Pacific System 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific ....... 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis-Southwestern ............... 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. 


w eek ended 


Jan. 29 
39,526 
26,044 
11,253 
14,906 
21,541 


4,642 
9 


12,520 


807 


=> 


bos bobs bo 

= bo core or 


>_ 


Loadings 


from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings for the current month. 
Railroads figures) 


(Compiled from Association of 


American 


I 
1 
*Farm Income subsidies .............. 
14 15 
125.97 124.93 
29.16 29.04 
19.00 18.90 
91.11 91.19 
aie | Po Jan, 22 Jan. 15 Jan. 30 
40,915 40,767 49,871 
Chesapeake & Ohi0 26,175 26,301 16,368 
11,183 10,842 12,376 
14,908 14,619 15,968 
22,655 22)707 26,494 
Nort 18.902 20,036 19,8938 17,861 
18,042 18,500 17,819 23,311 
62,235 64,177 63,134 75,881 
12,220 12,765 12,552 13,326 
79,002 78,846 77,976 107,332 
8,252 8,954 8,781 8,763 
Ye 12,367 12,822 12,719 14,733 
ee 7,524 7,897 7,853 10,571 
Pee 12,953 13,339 13,115 13,991 
29,640 29,999 31,538 32,125 
Lo e & } 23,373 23/191 23,597 14,446 
12,254 12,258 12,156 
30,248 30,961 29,837 31,682 
pete 4,705 5,072 5,192 5,465 
22°469 25,320 25,683 27,030 
26,712 29,744 31,076 34,408 
10.560 11,294 11,958 11,987 
9.856 9,971 10,721 12/307 
23,384 24,573 25,015 
20,157 20,551 22,395 
17,863 19,463 19,926 
4,704 4,777 
4,490 4,839 
32,058 33,567 
18,524 19,945 
2,780 3,053 
rie 78 3,744 3,744 
29 6,752 6,905 
61 23,046 22,749 
71 11,020 11,543 15,874 
42 1.916 4,849 5,156 
81 8,129 8,188 9,074 


Sow To Go About the Important Matter 
of Deciding the Value of a Stock 


Investors who think for themselves will find 
it profitable to follow the brief plan outlined 
below that is followed by some of the most 
successful investors we know. 


HE first thing to study carefully is the financial 

set-up of a company. This requires that you 
have a complete picture of the capitalization with 
particular emphasis upon the amount outstanding 
of each type of security. One sign of over-capitali- 
zation to watch for is continued inability of a com- 
pany to earn enough to cover fixed capital charges 
(interest on bonds and preferred stock dividends) 
“aad comfortable margin for common stock divi- 
dends. 


It is important to know whether the company has a 
satisfactory working capital condition, because on 
this factor may depend the continued existence of 
the company through a period of adversity. The 
amount of current assets compared to current liabili- 
ties tells you whether a company has ample capital 
or whether it is handicapped by lack of adequate 
capital. Book value per share is interesting but not 
so essential. Book value may be very deceptive. A 
book value nearly equal to or even greater than cur- 
rent market price is a very favorable factor in ap- 
praising the stock of a going concern, but is a poor 
yard-stick to measure stock values of a company 
that is steadily slipping in business volume and in 
earnings. 


It is further advisable for an investor to have a good 
line on the management of a company, to know 
whether it has had a record of conservative business 
leadership or whether it has'a poor record in this 
regard. 


After studying carefully the foregoing vital factors, 
it is important to get a good slant on the outlook 
of the company. This should be studied after first 
noting the record of yearly earnings and dividends 
in previous years. Sir Josiah Stamp, noted British 
economist, after the 1929 market collapse, remarked 
that one weakness of American securities markets 
lies in the tendency to evaluate shares on the basis 
of spectacular earnings in a temporary boom period ; 
whereas, the more logical thing to do would be to 


fix values on the basis of average earnings for five 
years. 


Knowing that the average investor does not own 
the reference books from which to gain points like 
the foregoing, THE FINANCIAL WORLD sev- 
eral years ago developed the popular “Stock Facto- 
graphs” that are now in use by thousands of in- 
vestors who have changed their purchase of stocks 
from a “leap in the dark” to a deliberate plan based 
upon essential information, By referring to the 
“Stock Factographs” of a company before purchas- 
ing its securities, you will obtain not only the highly 
important points indicated above but also many 
others that have a bearing on what the company’s 
securities are really worth. 


For the convenience of investors who want a more 
abbreviated synopsis of the vital facts on all com- 
panies listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. 
Curb, we supply free to subscribers the necessary 
data in our monthly “INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”. This manual 
is revised each month so you can always get the 
latest earnings, our latest ratings on each stock as 
well as essential points from the new issue of our 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” after the first 
of each month. 


The next time you go into a broker’s office, you are 
likely to see several customers referring to this 
little manual because it answers so many ques- 
tions that are essential to a proper appraisal of a 
particular stock and does it without having to wade 
through more than a full line of reading matter and 
figures. For a fuller study of any company, don’t 
miss reading the “Stock Factographs” for that com- 
pany. 

If you will get the habit of studying each company 
carefully before you buy its securities, you will find 
that your success in making sound selections will be 
greatly increased because then you will not be de- 
pendent entirely on someone else’s say so but will 
get the basic facts upon which to form your own 
conclusion. Follow the example of thousands of in- 
vestors who utilize the ideas outlined above through 
maintaining a subscription year in and year out for 


the old dependable FINANCIAL WORLD. 


KEEP FINANCIALLY POSTED—MAIL COUPON BEFORE APRIL 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. F-23 
For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THE FINANCIAL WORLD each week, the confiden- 
tial advice privilege as per your rules, a copy of the enlarged “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED 
STOCKS” each month, an immediate survey of my 20 listed securities and a copy of Mr. Guenther’s helpful book, 
“INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT PLANNING.” (If you want a copy of our new edition of 1056 “Stock Facto- 
graphs”—just off the press—remit $1.95 extra. In other words, remit a total of $11.95.) 


C. J. O'BRIEN, INC, 
NEW YORK 
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Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Twenty Sixth Annual Consolidated Financial Report 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1 


Motor Lien Wholesale Notes and Acceptances............. 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes.................. 
Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring Receivables.......... 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable.................. 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of Credit 


Repossessions in at values: 
Motor Cars....... 


Other than Motor Cus. . 
Investments: 
Sundry Marketable Securities at book value (market value 
Investment Securities held by American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, at market value.............. 
Deferred Charges: 
Interest and Discount Prepaid, etc..................255- 
Unamortized Debt Discount and Expense. ..............- 


LIABILITIES 


Unsecured Short Term Notes (Subsidiaries $6,496,155.88). .. 


Accounts Payable: 


Credit Balances of Manufacturers and held 
Factoring Subsidiaries... .... 


Sundry, including Accruals, Federal Taxes... 
234% Debentures due 1942. . 
314% Debentures due 1951. 


Contingent Liability on aes Drafts and L Letters a Credit 


Contingent Reserves: 
Margin due Customers only when Receivables are collected. 
Dealers’ Participating Loss 
Reserves for: 
Possible Losses and Contingencies. 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Re- 
serves required by Insurance Regulations, plus Voluntary 


Deferred Income and Charges (unearned). ............... 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


Minority Interests (Common Stock and Surplus— 


Preferred Stock, $100 par value 


499,646 shares authorized—121,948 shares outstanding 
designated as: 


414% Cumulative 


Common Stock, $10 par value: 


(3,000,000 shares authorized—1,840,900 full shares and 
1,094 shares of fractional scrip outstanding) 


Summary of Operations 


Gross Receivables Purchased... ... 


Gross Operating Income.......... 
Operating Expenses: 
Officers, Employes and Agents 
Salaries, Commissions and special 


Taxes (except Federal Income and 
Undistributed Profits)........ 
Management Expenses.......... 
Reserves for Losses in Excess of Net 
Net Income before Interest and 
Interest and Discount Charges... .. 
Reserve for Federal Income Taxes. .. 
Net Income from Operations...... 
Less Net Income for Minority 
Net Income on Capital Stocks of 
Commercial Credit Company. . 


Reserve for Federal Surtax on Un- 
distributed Profits.............. 


Net Income credited to Surplus. .... 


Interest and Discount Charges— 
Times Earned, . 


After Federal on Undis 
tributed Profits: 


Net Income per share on 414° 
Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock outst: at end 
of period. . 

Dividend on 414% 
Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock outstanding at end 
of period—Timesearned...... 


Net Income per share on Common 
Stock, including scrip, outstand- 
ing at end of period. .......... 


Year Ended 
Dec. 31, 1937 


$933,854,331.85 
$ 33,966,634.46 


700,218.37 


$ 34,666,852.83 


7,426,642.70 


787,025.19 
6,646,659.03 


912,635.55 


$ 20,719,161.46 


3,781,604.71 
2,916,609.59 


$ 14,020,947.16 


4,844.55 


$ 14,016,102.61 


422,983.50 


$ 13,593, 119.11 


1937 1936 


5.47 8.50 


FILLAG $97.84 


26.20 2302 


$7.09 $6.07 


Analysis of Earned Surplus 


Net Income credited to Surplus. .... 
Excess Reserves on closed banks re- 
turned to Earned Surplus....... 
Less dividends paid in cash on: 
44% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock ($4 ‘and ‘$i. 50 
Transferred to reserve for deprecia- 
tion of securities to market value 
(American Credit Indemnity Com- 
Furniture and Fixtures written off 


Met Surplus Credit for period...... 
Earned Surplus Balance, beginning of 


$ 13,593,119.11 


41,828.22 


F 13,634,947.33 


518,752.87 


10,123,656.50 


374,424.38 
359,825.20 


$ 11,376,658.95 
$ 2,258,288.38 


13,789,352.32 


Earned Surplus Balance, end of period = $ 16,047,640.70 


Commercial Credit Company conducts a highly specialized form of commercial banking through the purchase of receivables created by the sale of merchandise 
from the manufacturer to the consumer. It purchases current open accounts from manufacturers and wholesalers, who collect the accounts as usual, and limit 
their credit losses. Its subsidiaries, Textile Banking Company, Inc., and Edmund Wright Ginsberg Corporation, New York, offer “Factoring” service, under 


which they purchase and collect accounts, assuming all credit risk. 
which reimburses credit losses in excess of an agreed percentage on annual sales, and guarantees specific accounts. 
financing of automobiles, refrigerators, heating equipment, radios, Diesel engines, time and labor saving machinery and other articles of a durable nature. 


Its subsidiary, American Credit Indemnity Company of New York offers “Credit Insurance” 
The Company specializes in time payment 


ASSETS 

Motor Lien Retail Time Sales $155,015,564.40 
740,756.1 

57,795,609.16 

33,893,956.19  307,445,885.89 
740,537.05 

16,689.83 161,802.05 

$  1,103,024.37 
| $543,678.697:1 

$171,786,655.88 
$ 2,164,214.51 
$ 35,000,000.00 
_30,000,000.00  65,000,000.00 

138,683.77 > 
$ 6,054,633.01 
$,226,991.37 

1,122,606.64 

— 

$343,678,697.91 
at 


